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MIEAGE. 


CHAPTER I. 

“PAETANT POUE LA SYBIE.” 

HEEEame was Constance — Constance Varley. 
At tliat time slie was prolDably between one 
and two and twenty ; a fair-baired girl, with 
eyes as clearly, frankly blue as the open 
blossom of a blue marsb-flower. Of ber 
character and disposition i t is somewhat 
more difEicult to speak. Indeed I am in- 
clined to bebeve that in those days there was 
no one who had any very definite under- 
standing of either. Miss Yarley herself had 
perhaps thought rather more about it than is 
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common ■\vitli girls of lier age ; but, on tbe 
u'liolc, one’s ou'ii self-judgment is apt to 
be of a vague and desultory iiaturc, showing 
but little of that trencliant sinfrlencss of im- 

O 

2'>ressi(m — that fine infallibility of decision — 
which enable us to classify the actions of our 
fellow-men. It has already been observed 
that the dillicully of judging any human 
being is malcrially increased by the slightest 
.study of the .subject. 

But thi.s v.'as a consideration which, for- 
timatcl}' enoiigh, had never occurred to anj' 
of I\ri.s3 A’arley’.s ac(2uainiance. “ Constance 
Varley, the dearest girl in all the world and 
my intimate friend, has promised to come 
with us. Tom is delighted. I am delin-litcd. 
1 am sure I need hardly ask if you are not 
delighted too,” ]\Irs. Thayer had VTitten on 
this occasion of their journey. “ But young 
men are so curious nowadays. Perhaps you 
do not care for inetty girls any longer. Jack ?” 
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she added ; and Mr. Jack Stuart, reading the 
letter before his club fire, had laughed and 
thought what an inveterate match-maker 
little Fanny had become. It was reported 
later that he had even grumbled a little over 
the fact to his more intimate friends ; pro- 
testing that things had got to a pretty pass 
when a man could not even take a trip to 
the East without being let in for doing escort- 
duty to a lot of women. It was also re- 
marked with what prompt and unanimous 
sympathy the complaint was received ; an 
exhibition of feeling which certainly made 
it difficult to account for the abnormal 
alacrity and interest 'displayed by 3Mr. 

‘ Stuart in his final consultations with his 
tailor and bootmaker on the subject of his 
Syrian outfit. 

I do like your cousin ; I like him very 
much,” Miss Varley had assured her friend 
in the privacy of her chamber that morning. 
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And tlioDj you know, I had seen him before, 
ever so lonff asro — at The Farm — so that he 
does not seem a stranger. But I don’t think 
he can hare been quite so imposing then ? 
At least, I don’t remember those boots.” 
And then hli’s. Thayer had grown serious 
ao-ain, and declared that Constance was 
always making the uTong iDCople appear 
ridiculous. “As though I should presume 
to laugh at such a jeunc iwemicr as Mr. 
Stuart, Fanny ; unless, indeed, I did it in 
self-defence merely, as a protest against 
being dazzled,” the girl answered care- 
lessly. And then her fi'iend had been paci- 
lied, and kissed her, and the)’ had gone out 
together arm-in-arm into the windy solitude 
of an Ismadian street. 

There had been a good deal of previous 
discussion up at Cairo as to the length of 
time to be devoted to Ismailia. Mrs. Thayer 
had even waxed eloquent on the subject. 
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bringing a long array of faots and guide- 
books in support of ber enthusiasm ; but by 
. sis o’clock that evening I fancy there was 
but little diversify of opinion left among 
them as to the interest and merits of the 
desert town. For Ismailia is only a singu- 
larly flat place — a city built upon the 
levelled sand — ^the wide spaces and open look • 
of its streets reminding one of a searbathing 
village; its houses running into that hopeless 
style of ornamentation which suggests the 
“ villa to let.” The greater part of them are 
but one storey high, with enormous pro- 
jecting roofs, from under which the windows 
and doors peer out with a crushed yet in- 
domitable expression, and bear a fantastic 
resemblance to the face of a good man 
struggling with adverse circumstance. And, 
indeed, as hlajor Thayer remarked, the 
whole place shares in that fantastic and tem- 
porary appearance, and affects one oddly 
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after a^vllilc, inspiring curious cloulDts as to 
its probable duration and the ad^nsability of 
sleeping there. For there ■\vas not a living 
creature abroad ihat da)’. As they passed 
along the silent streets, through the large 
abandoned sfjuarcs, their advent seemed 
unnoticed Jind uiilieridded save by the 
lierce and steady wind ; and although 
at first lliere had been a gallant effort 
made at merriment, it -was not Ions: before 
3Ir. Stnan’s 'allusions to the promised 
beauties of the desert lo^vn "were received 
vrith melancholy resignation. By the time 
they reached tlic restaurant "where dinner 
had been ordered, I think their leading 
impression was one of blank dismay. 

At the cafe door they all paused for a 
momeul, looking back. A fiercer gust of 
wind lifted a cloud of sand across the empty 
stpiarc. A thin despondent pariah dog 
limped painfully along, seeldng for shelter 
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fi’om the "blast. From the large white house 
across the way, hearing the inscription 
Pendonnai de DemoiseUsj^ came the feehle 
tinkling protest of an aged and unresisting 
piano. 

“ See Ismaiflia and die, Fanny,” suggested 
Miss "Varley, wickedly. 

“ On the whole I think I should prefer 
to die first,” hfrs. Thayer answered, with 
conviction. 

But as the evening wore on the situa- 
tion brightened. A long and intimate 
conversation with the huxom landlady, 
who began by informing them, with par- 
donable pride, of her fourteen years’ resi- 
dence dcms cet qffreux d6sert, and then 
dismissed the entire Eastern question with 
a slight French shrug, had had a reassur- 
ing effect upon their nerves. The dis- 
covery, at the farther end of the hall, of 
the small theatre, by the aid of which 
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ces messieurs were wont to beguile 
their evenings, was a still stronger argu- 
ment in favour of the problematic popula- 
tion. 

“ In fact, I think you might almost be 
justified in stating, in your journal, that 
Ismailia was inhabited at a comparatively 
recent period of the world’s history,” 
Major Thayer remarked to his wife. “ I 
confess I have had my doubts.” 

Miss Varley was examining the stage, 
hliss Varley was great at private theatricals. 
“ Indeed, I consider that quite one of my 
specialities,” she informed hlr. Stuart in a 
confidential aside ; “ it is a pity we did not 
know of this place before. We might have 
had a rehearsal this afternoon, and as- 
tonished the natives, mth a view to charity, 
at night. I should have liked that. And 
I should have liked to see their faces at 
home when they heard, as they would hear, 
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that Tve were starring it in the provinces 
on our way to Palestine.” 

]\Ir. Stuart laughed, and sprang up on 
the platform beside her. 

“ It is not half a bad little theatre this,” 
he said, approvingly. 

“The very place for a play. Major 
Thayer !” 

“ Well, my dear 

“My name is Pauline, if you please. 
But what is the 'Lady of Lyons’ without 
a lover ? I want a lover ” 

“ Why did you not ask me then said 
Jack. 

Miss Varley smiled. “ I don’t know 
, about your makmg a good lover,” she 
answered, calmly. She looked at him criti- 
cally. “Tou would probably move about 
too much on the stage. Major Thayer, 
now, is famous for his Claude Melnotte, 
but you 
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It ATas not tliG Tvaj in wHcli Mr. Stuart 
■was accustomed to liave liis remarks re- 
ceived. It was a point wliicli Avould bear 
arguing, lie observed, leaning up against 
tbe side scene and looking down, in Miss 
Yarlcy’s face, kliss Varley might at least 
have given liim a trial, be objected — ^per- 
baj)s a trifle more earnestly than tbe occa- 
sion absolutely rcqubed. 

In tbe pause wbicb ensued birs. Tbayer 
made aiiotbcr discoveiy. Tbe row of 
wooden boxes ranged along tbe wall vrere 
found, on inspection, to contain tbe entire 
diumatic wardrobe of tbe missing company ; 
and balf an bour later any stranger bappen- 
ing in — ^if sucb an event bad been a possi- 
bilit}’ in Ismailia-rwould bave been re- 
warded by tbe spectacle of tw’o gentlemen 
in Louis XV. costume and powdered "wigs 
Sedately drinking tbeir tea in friendly coni- 
panionsbip wdtb a somewhat dubious Spanish 
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peasant and a young lady clad in complete 
tridal array. 

But for this last metamorphosis it was 
the landlady alone who was responsible. 
If mademoiselle would only allow her, she 
had suggested, there was in her own room a 
costume — ^but a costume I Of the best ! It 
was but even now that she had been en- 
gaged in repairing it. If mademoiselle 
would permit ? And J\Ess Yarley had 
laughed but submitted. 

As she reappeared some moments later 
the landlady had followed her, a wreath of 
artificial flowers in her hand. 

It was a thousand pities not to complete 
the toilette; and mademoiselle looked so 
like an angel in aU that white ; but what 
would you ? It was a superstition, a hetise ; 
but mademoiselle could not have her orange- 
blossoms put on by the hand of an old 
married woman. “ Ca 'gorte malliGur” she 
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said. If monsieur now would consent? 
lier quick eyes swej)t over the group and 
fastened with ready tact on Mr. Stuart. 
If mademoiselle would allow it ? And !Miss 
Yarley again consented. 

But as slie tlirew off her wreath an hour 
later it was with some slight petulant ex- 
clamation of dismay. 

“Why do you give me orange flowers 
vith concealed weapons in them, hir. 
Stuart? You bring me bad luck,” she 
said, and held out her hand for him to see. 
A few red drops were slowly trickling from 
a deep scratch across its soft pink pabn. 
“You are like the Greeks — your gifts are 
dangerous. I shall avoid them after this,” 
she added, laughing. 

That hir. Stuart’s contrition was both 
sincere and eloquent in its expression could 
easily be gathered from the heightened 
colour with which Miss Yarley turned away. 
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but Ms actual words were lost in the general 
good-nigbt wMcb followed. Tbe two rooms 
provided for tbeir party were a few steps 
farther down tbe street — ^large empty cham- 
bers, with doors opening directly out upon 
the side-wahv. 

“I don’t tMnk Ismaiha has turned out 
so badly after all,” hirs. Thaj’er remarked, 
sitting up in bed the better to observe the 
slower movements of her companion. “ At 
least, 3’'ou seemed to be enjoying yourself 
pretty well, Constance. I wonder what 
Jack thinks of the way he spent his evening 
now ?” 

It was a question Miss Yarley professed 
herself unable to answer. 

** As a flirtation I think it ma}’’ be said to 
have been a success. I do not think — ^no, I 
really do not think I can remember ever 
having seen anything progressing more satis- 
factorily,” Mrs. Thayer continued lazily from 
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her vantage-gronncl among the pillows. 
“But whether I ought to countenance it 

a;s your chaperon ” 

“ Is a point you may as well decide 
upon to-morrow morning, dear. At least, 
I, for one, am going to sleep. If my flirta- 
tions — ^I never flirted in my life — ^but if my 

r 

flirtations, as you choose to call them, succeed 
in keeping you awake, it is more than they 
have ever done for me,” Miss Varley con- 
cluded, with a smothered yawn. 

But her next action was perhaps hardly 
in strict accordance with the heartlessness 
of this speech. Indeed, as she turned her 
face awa)’" from the open window, its 
changed and softened expression was j)atent 
even to hirs. Thayer’s sleepy eyes. 

“Is there anything there to be seen? 
What is it, Constance ? ” she demanded, 
raisiag herself upon one arm. But Miss 

parley had blo'wn out the light. It was 

i 

\ 
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nothing. In fact, she was only looking at 
the night, to see if there were any stars, 
slie answered, with some confusion. But 
the sky was covered with clouds again, and 
— “ that was aU,” she said. 

It was between sis and seven o’clock the 
next morniug when they started for Port 
Said. At first the steamer crosses a wide 
lake-like enclosure — whose waves, of a deep 
sea-hlue, were liftiug and tossing with what 
seemed a new and delicious freshness after 
the long tranquillity of the Nile voyage — 
and then turns suddenly aside and enters 
the Suez Canal, leaving behind it the billowy 
sand-hills of Ismailia, to begin a long, long, 
endlessly long stretch of water, with high 
steep banks on either hand, which only 
break at rare intervals and let one catch a 
glimpse of the vast level desert beyond. 
When they started, the sky was still clear 
overhead, but an ominous wind was tearing 
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and scattering tlie clond- masses at tlie 
horizon, ruffling the long straight strip of 
canal, and riinnmg along the low gray fringe 
of shrubs that lines the water’s edge. 

The little steamer moved but slowly for- 
ward. Now and then they overtook some 
man, standing up to his waist in the canal, 
sounding the depth of the encroaching sand. 
Once, an Arab sportsman passed them, 
caiTjung a long gun over his shoulder, his 
head muffled in countless folds of linen, his 
brown dress fluttering wildly in the wind. 
As they drew nearer he slowly climbed the 
banlc, turning again to look at them, and 
making Miss Varley point out to her com- 
panion the singular beauty and distinctness, 
of a flgure seen against the desert sands. 
“It is a pity you were not with us in 
Eg*5Tpt,” she added, carelessly. 

As she spoke, hfrs. Thayer rose quietly 
fi:om her chair, gathered together her gloves 
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and book and parasol, tapped ber bnsband 
on tbe sboulder, and deliberately walked 
away to tbe fartber part of tbe deck. And 
Constance looked after ber with a depre- 
catory smile. 

“ That is Fanny’s little protest,” sbe said, 
laughing. “Ton see Major Tbayer and I 
bave simply driven poor Fanny wild by 
talking about tbe Pbaraobs ; and as sbe 
bated tbe Nile, and as sbe sternly dis- 
approved of eacb temple and tomb and 
pyramid, sbe always flies whenever there is 
any s 3 rmptom of our mentioning either.” 

“ But you liked it, didn’t you ? ” 

“ Liked what % Egypt ? Well, I don’t 
think that is quite tbe way I should put it. 
There are some things to wliicb tbe word 
would hardly apply, you know.” 

“Ah yes, I see. I suppose you must 
have found it rather slow at times,” said 
bfr. Stuart, simply. 
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Miss Varley smiled. It "was not exactly 
tlio idea slie had intended to convey. ‘‘I 
meant — oh, what is the need of explaining 
things ? yon know what I mean. I would 
no more think of liking Egj^Dt than of 
lildnsr the starlight or the sea. It is one of 
those things which does not admit of jnetty 
epithets. You would not think of calling a 
sunset pretty, you know.” 

“ Why not ? — excc23t that I should sa)” 
nothing about it in all 2 :)robahility. I never 
look at sunsets and that kind of thing unless 

somebody tells me to. Now you ” He 

hesitated, and looked at the girl rather 
dubiously. “ My cousin Tom must be the 
very fcUow to get along well with you, I 
su] 2 pose. Tom can talk poetry and all 
that sort of stuff by the hour when he 
likes.” 

“ Oh yes. Major Thayer and I are quite 
in the habit of doing that,” she answered 
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grayely. ‘ “You cau liave no idea, until 
you liave heard us, ■wliat extremely poetical 
people we are.” 

hir. Stuart laughed. But one could never 
tell when Miss Yarley was ui earnest or 
when she was merely chafi&ng a fellow, he 
complained. 

“ That is because everything is premedi- 
tated witli me,” said Constance. “Some- 
body told me once that I was inscrutable. 
I have been endeavouring to become so ever 
since.” 

Mr. Stuart had never guessed a conun-* 
drum in his life. But stiU, impossible to 
comprehend as Miss Yarley might be, he 
thought that with an effort 

“As though you would be likely to make 
an effort ! ” 

“ And why shouldn’t I ? ” 

“ Oh, I don’t know. Chiefly because it is 
not ‘ yom? nature to,’ I suppose.” 
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“ I sliould like to know kow yon fonnd 
that ont.” 

“ Oh, I’m a student of character, Mr. 
Stuart ; and I have theories ; I heheve in 
intuitions and things.” 

“ I defy you to tell me of a single leading 
trait of mine,” said Stuart, throwing himself 
hack in his chair, and assuming as severely 
non-committal an expression as was com- 
patible until a somewhat weak yet handsome 
countenance. 

]\Iiss Varley looked at him with some 
attention. There can he no doubt that she 
was distinctly impressed by the st rikin g 
symmetry of his features in their enforced 
repose. Whether she understood their weak- 
ness it is impossible to say. 

“ You are the very reverse of indolent, Mr. 
Stuart. Indeed, I am convinced that a kind 
of stern devotion to an ideal of unremitting 
labour is as marked a trait of your character 
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as is your love of nature — ^sunsets, and all 
that sort of thing, you know,” she added, 
mischievously. 

They were both experiencing that slight 
but exhilarating form of excitement which 
all 3^oung and healthy-minded creatiures 
experience in making one another’s acquain- 
tance — ^the delightful curiosity of the ex- 
plorer into strange lands, where each familiar 
object derives a new charm from its unac- 
customed surrounding. And, like other 
explorers, they began by looking for resem- 
blances. The discovery of dissonance and 
limitation belongs properly to the second 
and later period of such studies. It is true 
that niodem science and the Geographical 
Society have curiously narrowed the extent 
of lands as yet unclassified. I have some- 
times thought that what we have agreed to 
call the best society has achieved a some- 
what similar result. 
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But tills, I need hardly say, was a reflec- 
tion which did not occur to Mr. Stuart. 
Nor do I think that either then or later did 
he ever make any attempt at analysing his 
sensations. For the present it was certainly 
quite enough for him to sit beside this agree- 
able companion, whom chance had thrown 
in his way, letting himself be easily amused, 
and fllling up the pauses between his remarks 
by lazil}* watching the motion of her fingers. 
Constance had remarkably pretty hands. 
At that particular moment they were busily 
employed in alternately ruffling and smooth- 
ing down the delicate tawn5"-coloured head 
of a large Syrian greyhound — ^the last pur- 
chase before leaving Cairo. She was leaning 
a little back in her chair, the dog’s head 
resting on her lap; and Mr. Stuart’s eyes 
followed, with a certain involuntary interest, 
the light, firm pressure of her touch, noting, 
with an appreciative eye, the warm, creamy 
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curves and sliell-pink dimples in the su]5j)le 
hand and mist. An absurd and imreason- 
able impatience of her action mixed itself 
up oddly enough mth what he was sa}dng. 

‘'You will spoil that dog,” he said, at 
last, abruptly. 

hliss Vaiiey glanced at him with some 
surprise. 

" "What — spoil Lione ? Oh no ; why 
should I ? Poor old boy ! Do see what 
beautiful e 3 ’'es he has, hlr. Stuart?” She 
took the dog’s head in both hands, and held 
it up towards Jack. “ Such lo'sdng, melan- 
- choly eyes ! But I don’t believe in them 
one bit, you know. People teU me that these 
greyhounds are wretchedly cold-hearted crea- 
tures in their way ; and indeed this fellow 
here did not mmd leaving his old master in 
the least. And he will follow anyone — ^he 
will go to Hassan as quickly as he will come 
to me.” 
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She Icfc his head drop again, and one could 
almost have iinai;incd tlisit the do" under- 
stood her words, to sec him lay a j)rotesting 
paw upon lier knee, and gravely thrust his 
cold black nose into her hand. 

“ Wliat do you keep the brute for then ? ” 
said Stuart. 

“Oh, I ]ikc him. He reminds me of another 
dog I knew once upon a time. And then 
all unreasoning animals arc fond of me. I 
don't entirely despair of winning his affec- 
tions yet, you see. Don’t you believe I 
can ? ” 

But l\rr. Stuart had moved his chair 
rather impatiently to one side and spoke of 
something else. A moment later he glanced 
around again, lie leaned slightly forward, 
and took up a string of amber beads which 
lay upon jMiss Varlc3*’s lap. 

“No, please. I can’t possibly let you 
have my beads to play with. I never 
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let anyone toucli tliem,” said Constance, 
quick!)’, putting out her hand. 

“ You had these on yesterday. Do you 
always wear them, then ? ” holding the 
yellow string against the light. 

“Always. I do not thinlc I have been 
without them a day for the last three years 
or more. And — will you give them back to 
me, please ? ” 

“ I don’t really see why I should,” said 
hir. Stuart, deliberately. “If I did, it 
would only be to gratify you, and you have 
refused to gratify me. You would not take 
my ad'S’ice about that dog, you know.” 

“ Poor old Lione ! ” said hliss Varley, 
laughing. She bent down and laid her 
cheek against the delicate tawny head. 
“ As though you and I were not be friends 
any more ! But we are above being dic- 
tated to in that fashion, are we not, 
Lione?” ' 
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“ Here, Lione ! Come liere, sir ! ” said 
Mi. Stuart, sliarply. 

Tlie dog started, pricked up kis ears, 
hesitated for a moment, and then "walked 
deliberately over to Jack. 

“That is ■what Lione thinks about it. 
You see that I am generous enough to re- 
frain from any comment,” said that gentle- 
man, with a triumphant smile. 

j\Iiss Varley leaned languidly back in her 
chair. It was a lesson not to count upon 
people — ^not even upon dogs, she said, and 
folded her hands meekly together. But the 
meekness was somewhat out of harmony 
with the expression of her eyes a moment 
later. “For a member of the Society for 
the Promotion of Cruelty to Animals, I am 
glad to observe that your instincts are rather 
better than your principles,” she said, and 
looked meaningly at the fingers absently 
playing with Lionels collar. 
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Mr. Stuart drew back his hand and looked 
extremely foolish. But it was an altogether 
different affair, he explained. There was no 
resemblance between that weak indulgence 
of a dog’s worst susceptibilities, which hliss 
Varley was fostering, and the kindly yet 
authoritative touch of a master. It was 
only proper some aclmowledgment should 
be made of the animal’s prompt and com- 
mendable recognition of masculine supe- 
riorit}’’, he said. 

And in the half-serious discussion which 
followed, Lione’s claims to attention faded 
entirely away, until — lilce many another 
blameless indi\ddual — ^he found himself of 
not the slightest interest to the very advo- 
cate who was pleading his case. It was 
perhaps mth a fortunate philosophy’' that 
he accepted the situation, and laid himself 
down to sleep at Mr. Stuart’s feet. For 
human biography must, from a dog’s point 
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of view, "be chiefly characterised hy a con- 
sistent lack of logic. And much of what 
followed was strictly hiographical. What- 
ever reason ]\Ir. Stuart might have had for 
listening with a certain pleasure to those 
details of hliss Yaiiey’s home life, those de- 
scriptions of her father and step-mother, 
those anecdotes about “the boys,” Lione 
would undoubtedlj’ have heard them •with 
the most disinterested indifference. 

Of Jack’s past history I fancy there was 
something more to tell; and yet, broadly 
speaking, it could be reduced to the common- 
place college experience of an ordmaryj’-oung 
man. And following fast upon those years 
of hearty enjoyment and involuntary study, 
came years of work — Mr. Stuart was in his 
father’s bank — ^in which the sameliberal hand 
seemed to preside over the proportion of en- 
joyment to labour. Altogether, a life flowing 
smoothly and cheerfully along a well-cut 
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cliannel; a licaltlij*, pleasant, liarmless — if 
not a picturesque — existence. 

Once onlj’ in the course of that morning 
the little steamer .stopped. It was at a small 
and ding}’ inn, built close upon the water’s 
edge, with a rickety wooden piazza running 
around its front, and a poor attempt at a 
garden on one side. A wretched little 
garden it was, full of great boxes of earth, 
in wliich a few feeble geraniums and some 
sicldy-looking A’^erbena -plants were A’ainly 
strufrgling for subsistence. And there Avas 

CD O 

something of this same suggestion of useless 
effort in eA'erythiiig about the place — in the 
loose and slouching figure of the man who 
Avaited on the steps to receh’e such scanty 
orders for food as the travellers might gh’e ; 
in the gaunt mistrustful dogs, creeping 
Avarily in and. out among the tables ; in the 
pale and hollow-eyed little woman, whose 
eager, saUoAV face was lighting up Avith un- 
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familiar smiles in answer to Miss Vaiiey’s 
questions. 

For, “Are those your own cHldren?” 
that young lady was asking in her gentlest 
voice. “ You must find it very difficult to 
keep them so wonderfully neat and clean. 
But what a nice place you have got for them 
to play in here, and how pleasant it must 
he for them to sit in the shade and see the 
ships go by.” 

“ They will be getting wilder, more like 
savages, every year. Tony ! come here this 
moment and speak to mademoiselle when 
she is good enough to notice you. But they 
will not come when you call them. It is 
of no use,” the mother said in her complain- 
ing, peremptory voice. “ They are savages.” 

“ They are dear little children, I think,” 
said Constance, looking up with friendly 
eyes. “ And I am sure I have something 
here in my bag that Tony would be glad 
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to see, .if lie would oul)’- come liere for a 
moment.” She lield out her hand, and the 
child crept shyly nearer, hiding his face in 
his arm, and glancing at her furtively from 
behind the shelter of each table-leg and chair, 
until at last he gained courage to put his 
small bro'wn fingers into hers. 

And Jack looked on with an approving 
smile. 

They were dirty little ' beggars, those 
children; and as for the girl, hlr. Stuart 
had never seen such a terrible squint in his 
life. But then it always looked well to see 
a woman take to a child — any child. It 
was the proper feminine thing to do. And 
if there was a thing which ]\lr. Stuart 

abhorred “ As for myself I quite dis- 

like children, I assure 3^11,” said Constance, 
looking calmly up. “ I have two little half- 
brothers of my own, you know, and I find 
them very disagreeable in a general way. 
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Of course tliat does not prevent one’s being 
kind to tbc poor little wretches when one 
has a chance ; but still ” 

“I wish you would not say such things 
about yourself. With me, of course, it is 
different ; but if anybody else should hear 
you make such a speech — I should not like 
it at all,” said Jack, very decidedly. 

And so the afternoon wore on. As the 
hours passed the day grew darker, there 
were even a few di’ops of rain, and then — 
the wind rising once more and tearing the 
low-lying mists asunder — a brilliant burst 
of sunshine, which turned to reddish gold 
the shining rosy breasts of a flock of pink 
flamingoes rising from out the marsh. It 
was the last bit of colour in the day. An 
hour later a violent storm of rain and -wind 
was blotting out the uncertain outline of the 
town. Even before they left the steamer 
they could already hear that duU booming 
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sound of the surf upon the shore, which in 
after days became a part of all their impres- 
sions of Port Said. 

The . ladies were both tired that night, 
Miss Yarley especially so, and shortly after 
dinner they had gone to their rooms. But 
an hour or so later, passing along the 
corridor, hir. Stuart came suddenly upon 
a lighted candle flaring wildly in the 
draught, and heard a voice inviting him 
to come outside upon the terrace and listen 
to the waves. 

The rain had ceased. A fresh wet udnd 
was bloudng steadily, strongly in, bringing 
with it the chill salty smell, the monotonous 
roar of the turbulent seething sea. 

“YTe shall have a rough passage to- 
morrow,” the young man said, looking up at 
the inky blackness of the sky. 

hliss Yarley did not answer. 'She was 
crouching against the balustrade, wrapped 

TOL. I. D 
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ill some tliick 'svliitc cloak. Her liair was 
blown back from ber face, her ebeeks were 
23ale, ber eyebcls heavy, with tbc fierce 
caresses of tbc wind. As tbe)’’ entered tbe 
bgbted ball again bir. Stuart was struck by 
tbe singular abstracted look of ber bps and 
e3’'es. 

“ There is not a star to be seen,” she said 
absently, glanciug uj) as be closed and 
bolted tbc door. “ Ever since you joined us 
— do you know this is tbe third successive 
night there has not been a star ? I hope it 
is not an evil omen,” 



CHAPTER 11. 

SHOWING HOW THEY WENT UP TO THE 
TEMPLE. 


And j)er]iaps Miss Varley was right. Per- 
haps there was some occult influence at 
work. It certainly looked like it the morn- 
ing they came in. sight of Jafia — ^a still gray 
morning, broken by brief sharp intervals of 
pattering rain. A morning made even more 
monotonous by the slow regular grinding of 
the waves against the beach; made even 
more disconsolate by the captain’s hesita- 
tion as to whether they could ever get 
ashore. 
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Por tlie liarl3om’ of Jaffa is a mere con- 
vention — an accident of wind and tide. A 
long scattered reef of rock, the d6hris of the 
ancient city, reaches across from side to side, 
broken only by two naiTow clefts through 
which it is just possible for boats to pass ; 
wliile all about, a line of leaping water, a 
cloud of high-tossed spray, flashes and breaks 
beneath the overhanging town. For Jaffa 
is a city set upon a hill, a storm-bound, sea- 
girt city, blanched, and worn, and beaten by 
the wind ; the oldest city in the world, gray, 
heaped, defiant, setting its steadfast face 
against the sea. 

And clinging to its steps, thronging its 
dark and tortuous lanes, what strange, what 
multicoloured life is there ! Now elbowed 
off the slippery stepping-stones by some 
wild Eussian pilgrim, his worldly goods 
slung in a cumberous roll across his back ; 
now crushed against some contemplative 
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Turk smoking in liis doorwa5r by that long 
string of lieav3’’-laden camels, advancing 
with, the calm consciousness of size ; again, 
compelled to wade through a pool of water 
to avoid this row of pushing, imperturbable 
donkeys; Imocked about by the natives, 
shoved aside by every porter, apostrophised 
in every Eastern tongue, splashed, muddied 
to the eyes. 

"Did not someone vn.’ite a book on the 
‘ Pleasures of Eastern Travel ?’ ” asked kirs. 
Thayer resignedly, as they passed out from 
under the last crumbling and grass-fringed 
archwaj'. 

A long wide common in tlie condition of 
a XDloughed field after an inundation — ^made 
picturesque with domes of snowy canvas, 
made dreary with the mournful line of Cook 
tourists, each seated in his own mud puddle 
at the door of his own tent — and they had 
reached a lovely country lane winding up 
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tlie side of a Lill l3ctwecn two gvnj-greoii 
rows of pricldy-pear. Past tliese a sea of 
orcliards, bending, and fragrant, and golden 
with orange-trees. Tbc noise and jar of tlie 
city fell away from tbcm as in a dream ; tlie 
sky was all bine and trcmnlons after tbe 
rain ; a weak soft wmd came wandering 
across tbc fields, bringing with it tlie sweet 
breath of a world in flower; and, for the 
first time, Miss Varle)’’ realised that this was 
springtime — and springtime in Syria. 

And, as the hours passed, this impression 
only deepened. It was yet early in the 
afternoon as they rode out of the Jerusalem 
Gate. A delicate and evanescent sunshine 
flickered and played about the da}*. The 
birds were singing in every hedgerow, a 
warm and fitful wind dashed in their faces 
as they cantered on. Looking for miles and 
miles away, there was no tree, no house, no 
village to be seen. Only the silence of 
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satisfaction brooded above these flower- 
crested fields, across whose billowy sweep 
the lavish spring broke in a sea of life, of 
colour, and of bloom. 

And they rode on and on. The sun sank 
lower on the horizon, the pale sky whitened, 
grew more ethereal in the east ; the pallid 
cacti crowded once more along the narrow- 
ing path, until, at last, lifting from out the 
gray and gleaming shadow of an ohve-grove, 
they saw the tower of Eamleh reddening hi 
the sun. 

Now, having once asserted that ]\Irs. 
Thayer, though a small, was yet a perfect 
example of the typical American woman, 
it is perhaps superfluous to add that hirs. 
Thayer was always thed. Indeed, a sensa- 
tion of lively fatigue might be said to repre- 
sent her normal experience of life. “ I am 
afraid I have been thing you ? Won’t you 
sit down and rest a moment, Fanny the 
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Major was reported as liaving said to her one 
evening at a ball. It was in tbe early days 
of tlieir engagement, and j\Iiss Fanny smiled 
rapturously at bim in return. “ Oh, thanks. 
But it isn’t of any consequence — areally. I 
have been tired ever since I was ten j^'ears 
old, you sec,” she explained, complacently. 
And a longer acquaintance had only induced 
her husband to accept the statement as a 
fact. 

hirs. Thayer was one of those women 
whom it is very safe to praise. As a girl, 
Miss hlorgan had been a general favourite ; 
as a married woman, hirs. Thayer was uni- 
versally popular. From her cradle to her 
marriage the same exhibition of pretty 
smiling indifference had won her the same 
tribute and applause. The same quality of 
tact had obtained an identical result. From 
the days of lollipops to those of lovers, 
Fanny Thayer had never offended a single 
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Imiuan being — ^lier very success was veiled, 
and quiet, and endurable. 

Slie was a little woman with many 
, principles, absolutely no passions, and very 
little digestion. A charmingly pretty little 
woman, with a placid, affectionate disposition. 
She was good-natured, clear-voiced, scru- 
pulously truthful in words, devoted to the 
Anglican Church, novel reading, old silver, 
and to Major Thayer. She was both well- 
informed and intelligent, maldng it a rule 

to read every new book praised either in the 
* 

Nation or the Atlantic Monthly. She be- 
lieved in " culture,” but was also anxious to 
possess a “liberal mind,” for which purpose 
she eschewed modem furniture, affected 
gowns of a peculiar make, and read Matthew 
Arnold — ^whom as a poet she secretly con- 
sidered to be far below Coventry Patmore — 
and she was not incapable of literary self- 
denial. When it became a social duty in 


V 
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Boston, slie was among tlie first to read and 
“ anatyse ” tlie works of Turgeneff. But tlie 
novels in wliich. her very soul deliglitcdwere 
those of “ Ouida.” 

In age, she was about seven or eight and 
twenty — in appearance, some four or five 
years younger — a delicate, thin little woman, 
with small regular features, very red lips, and 
an appealing infantine smile. Her favourite 
amusement — ^the one which called for all her 
sldU and tact and power of pleasing, the one 
containing too a strong delicious thrill of 
vicarious excitement — ^was matchmaking. 
I have already stated that Miss Varley was 
her favourite friend. It is even possible 
that these last two considerations had had* 
their share in suggesting this S5o:ian journey. 
Certainly any other solution of Jilrs. Thayer’s 
sudden fancy for Eastern research seemed an 
inadequate motive, viewed in the light of 
her injured incredulity when brought face to 
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face with, tlie ruined arclies, tlie silent courts 
of Eamleh. 

A tower ? Another tower to climb when 
I have been riding — absolutely riding — ^for 
hours? Oh Tom, this is really not con- 
siderate.” 

“ Poor Fanny ? But jmu are right. 
Climbing was distinctly not in the bond,” 
said Constance gaily. 

“ It’s a bore, of course. Seeing places is 
always a nuisance. But I think you will 
find it rather mortifying later on if you have 
not done it, Fanny. Why, even Cook’s 
tourists do Eamleh, yon Imow,” suggested 
3\Ir. Stuart. 

“ Very fine look-out b}’ top, lady. Him 
not high tower,” added the ubiq^uitous 
Hassan. 

But Iili’s. Thayer only shook her head witt 
a mild obstinacy peculiarly her own. It was 
, really a matter of duty, she remarked gently 
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— was her duty to abstain from all super- 
fluous exertion. It was of course difiicult 
for people in robust health, like Constance, 
for instance, to appreciate the effort she had 
been making all day. It was the most 
natural thing in the world that Tom 

‘‘Poor little woman! But indeed I was 
afraid all along it would be too much for 
you,” Tom interrupted her, with great 
contrition. 

And then there was a general consultation, 
which ended in Mrs. Thayer being put in 
her saddle once more, while her husband 
walked along by her side. She would not 
hear of the others follo^ving. It would 
be really too bad if they all had to miss the 
view merety on her account. Mr. Stuart 
would certainly not object to taking care of 
Constance ? . Mr. Stuart professed himself 
delighted. 

They went up. The latest shadows of 
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late afternoon were creeping across tlie plain, 
but tbe far-off line of sea was still shining in 
the sun, and a pale golden light floated above 
the orange gardens of Jaffa. Thej’’ leaned 
out over the crumbling parapet together. 
From far below rose up the clear shrill 
laughter of some .children plapng among the 
tombs. Two large bro^vn birds started from 
their nest half-way down the tower, and 
sailed slowly past without a motion of their 
wings. Constance leaned farther out, and 
watched them lose themselves in that wide 
sea of space. She made a pretty pictm’e 
standing there — ^her face all rosy with plea- 
sure and exercise, and in her eyes, and on 
her lips, a smile. The gray old stones 
.behind her brought out in strong relief the 
delicate blonde colouring of her face and 
hair. The tightly-fitting habit did perfect 
justice to each graceful supple pose of the 
rounded figure. Mr. Stuart looked at her 
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with simple admiration. ISfothing half so 
charming, the young man thought, had ever 
come into his way before. 

And perhaps this conviction may have 
become somewhat too apparent in the fixity 
and eagerness of his glance. It is certain 
that, before many moments had passed, some 
slight self-consciousness crept into Miss 
Yaiiey’s attitude. The colour deepened a 
little in her cheeks ; an almost imperceptible 
rigidity tightened the muscles of her mouth ; 
there was a certain embarrassment in the 
fluttering movement of the hands that trifled 
with her whip. 

“I think this tower is charming. I 
delight in towers,” she said, abruptly.* 
“ There is something glorious in this sense 
of height, of being lifted above the world — 
out of life, as it were. It makes aU little 
things seem so petty. I don’t wonder Saint 
Simon Stylites was canonised. I believe 
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tliat living alone and on an elevation would 
even make a saint of me.” 

“Ton don’t get dizzy then,” said Jack, 
conversationally. “Some people do, you 
know. There was a man in my class at 
Harvard ; that is, he would have been in 
my class, only old Davies — ^the mathematical 
examiner I was tellmg you about, you know 
— ^he conditioned him when he came up for 
his last go at it ; gave him another year, in 
fact, which was a great shame when you 
consider ” 

“ The moon ! Mr. Stuart, I see the moon. 
* Sun, stand thou stiU upon Gibeon ; and 
thou, Moon, in the Valley of Ajalon.’ Don’t 
you remember? And there it is.” She 
hffced up her hand and pointed to a pale 
vapourous disk, the mere ghost of a moon, 
hanging far off above the darkling hills. 
“ How wonderful — how wonderful it is !” 

“Someone told me a good conundrum 
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about that tlie otlier day. Wisli' I could 
remember it. Something about Joshua. 

' Why was the prophet Joshua a ^ ITo ; 

that isn’t it. ‘ When was the moon ” 

Miss Y arley started, and looked up apolo- 
getically. It was very stupid of her, but 
she had dropped her whip, her favourite 
whip. Had they not better go down and 
look for it ? she suggested innocently. 

To reach camp they passed through the 
Turldsh graveyard. The last glow of the 
sunset was reddening all the quaint and ' 
narrow stones ; a mass of flaunting anemones 
covered each grave, the blood-red colour 
bursting 'like flames from out each crevice in 
the waU ; and a troop of Syrian children 
were pursuing each other, with cries of wild, 
shrill joy, along the path. But, as these two 
young people rode on, the sun sank suddenly ' 
below the horizon ; a sharp chill ran like a 
shiver through theaic; and from between 
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tlie swaying cypress-trees there came a group 
of women, white-robed, and veiled, and 
silent as the dead. It was a wonderful bit 
of effect — ^the wilderness of wan, gray stones, 
the sudden silence, the spectral, shrouded 
figures among those funereal trees. It was 
an accident, of course. A mere suggestion. 
Something which made Constance remember 
the far-off mystery of that shadowy moon. 
And stm the women stood there motionless ; 
their long loose garments waving in the 
rising wind — “ quite like a transformation- 
scene in a first-class London pantomime,” 
Mr. Stuart suggested cheerfully. 

But Mrs. Thayer looked anxiously into 
her friend’s face, as they cantered up to the 
door of the largest tent a moment later, 
“ Surely you haven’t been quarreUmg with 
Jack, dear child, ” she asked with genuine 
concern. 


“ What an idea ! ” 
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“Well, I don’t kno^\',” doubtfully; “I 
tliouglit you vrere looking ratker vexed.” 

“ It would l.)e difficult to be vexed witli 
^Ir. Stuart,” jiliss Yarlcy answered dryly. 
“j\Ir. Stuart was most amiable, certainly 
He saw sometbing Avliicli remiiided him of 
a conjuring effect. He has been telling me 
all about it — about ]\Iaskelyne and Cooke — 
their principal tricks, you know, ever since 
we left Eamlch.” And then, in answer to 
the puzzled look which still cast its shade 
upon j\Irs. Thayer’s countenance, “ You dear 
little goose,” she said lightly, resting her 
hands upon Fanny’s shoulders and looking 
affectionately into her focc, “ why don’t jmu 
cultivate a little Eastern hospitality instead 
of standing there and criticising me? Or 
is this intended for a base modern imitation 
of Abraham entertaining the angel in the 
doorway of his tent?” 

They went in. These SjHan tents are 
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luxurious resting-places in their way. “It 
reminds me of a painted tomb, don’t you 
know. One of those Theban tombs, I 
mean,” said Major Thayer, looking around 
at the brilliant and fantastic red, and blue, 
and white, and yellow decorations of his 
canvas walls. “ I think it simply enchant- 
ing,” said Fanny, enthusiastically, from the 
depths of the easiest chair. “So pic- 
turesque! give me ^ that footstool, Jack; 
so gipsy-like — and the cushion. Thanks. 
I never could understand why soldiers 
make such a fuss about roughing it. I 
suppose they can’t help it though, being 
men.” — “ Him very good when him dry, 
lady,” suggested Paolo, darkly. But it was 
only the waiter speaking. The prophetic 
murmur passed unheard. 

The next morning the sun was still low 
in the east as Constance threw open the 
curtains of ' her tent. Before her lay a 
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white and shining world, all glistening 
with dew. Early as it was, the camp was 
already in movement ; a thin IdIuo smoke 
curled np from between the olive-trees, a 
group of muleteers were taking their eoffee 
before tlie lire. As she crossed the field 
towards tlic picketed horses, a weird 
chorus of welcome rose from beside the 
road, a sound which made her start, and 
drop her flowers, and then walk liastily back 
to the shelter of the tents. For she had 
come upon a ghastly sight, a circle of 
Syrian lepers hanging about the outsldi’ts 
of the camp, pale, crippled shapes, whose 
hollow cries for alms rang like a mockery 
through the clean new gladness of the day. 

Poor things ! I am not cpiite sure if 
it is right to pity them, though. Being 
in the Bible, and all that, makes such a 
difference. And anything so exceptional!)’ 
horrible must be accepted as the manifest 
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■working of Providence, of course,” Fanny- 
remarked, looking mournfully al)out the 
hreakfast-table as she spoke. 

“ As though Providence ” 

“ Now don’t, Tom ; don’t, there’s a dear ! 
Don’t he profane. It is such mauvais genre. 
And when you think we shall see Jerusalem 
to-day ! Why it’s like a pilgrimage, some- 
thing. — Oh, that milk ! Constance, look at 
that milk, will you? And after all that 
I’ve said. Really, Tom, I wish you would 
speak to Hassan yourself about it. There 
are some things in life that can’t be borne, 
you know,” said 3\Irs. Thayer. 

The day was cloudless. The lines of the 
hills were soft ; they seemed to lead the 
soul away into a dream of peace. This 
Syrian scenery moves one with a strange 
emotion. Is it religion 1 is it the lingering 
superstition of childhood — ^the faint persua- 
sive vision of far-off days ? For the one 
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supremo goodness of the -world’s history has 
left, a crowning grace on field and sky ; the 
peace -svliich passeth all understanding broods 
over these sunlit spacc.s ; there is the shadow 
of a Presence among those far blue hills. 
It was late in the afternoon before the 
tra-\'ellers readied the level road again. 
For liours the path had climbed higher 
and higher through thin, pale olive-groves, 
past crumbling ruin and wall, liighcr and 
higher among the pale and desolate 
hills. And it was evening when they saw 
Jerusalem. Its gi'ay wall, its towers and 
domes, lay before them. They had just 
made the last ascent of the road, and taken 
a last turn, when, suddenl}’’, the city of 
great renown — small, gray, impressive — was 
there. Pilgrim and Crusader had been here 
before them. For centuries that narrow 
road had been pressed by hastening, weary 
feet ; the eyes of countless thousands had 
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strained to see tliat spot; and with, what 
thoughts, with what deep reverence, what 
wonder, what awe, begotten by no other 
city of this great world. Classic Eome, mar- 
vellous Athens, radiant Paris, or mighty 
London — could they quicken and still the 
sense of all that is momentous and unan- 
swerable, like this gray Judean fortress, this 
old stronghold of religion, this shrine and 
this tomb ? 

They were a motley crowd of wayfarers 
upon the narrow pass that day. Strange 
pilgrims, footsore and ardent ; strange i)il- 
grims from the steppes of Kussia, and from 
the naked hills of Spain; pilgrims from 
north and south, and east and west — spell- 
bound, and awe-struck, and dumb ! 

And then, in the gray hush of that 
colourless twilight, they all moved on to- 
gether to where the best blood of the great 
mediaeval ages has thronged ; to where the 
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best tlionglit of nil nges lias turned ; to tlie 
gate Tvlience came forth the Jews and Gentiles 
who had kno'^ii. heard, seen, and — crucified 
Jesus Christ. 



CHAPTEE. III. 


A CASE OE PHOTOGEAPHS. 

One day tliey rode to Betlian}^ The path 
■wound about the foot of the Mount of Olives, 
and then up a steep and stony defile. As 
they rode on they looked down into valleys 
and out across the rounded slopes of barren 
hiUs, all gray with stones and dark with 
olive-trees, to where a line of more luxuriant 
green followed the tortuous Jordan in its 
course, and the Dead Sea water lay all blue 
and shining in the light. It was a warm 
and windless afternoon, and the gray old 
world seemed sleeping in the springtime 
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suu. Every tiling was full of an ineffable 
sense of repose, of peace, and long un- 
broken silences. 

Bethany itself is a small gray village, 
bnilt of stone — a dozen houses walled about 
’and made secure against the Bcdawccii raids. 

O 

At the sound of the clattering hoofs, a troop 
of pretty, ragged childi’en came swarming 
out of cveiy hut — an eager, laughing, light- 
footed band — ^pushing about the horses’ feet, 
offering for sale wild masses of weeds dragged 
from the nearest bank, cr}*ing, gesticulating, 
ajipealing : a sudden whirl of noise, ’and life, 
and colour. They saw the house of Lazarus ; 
the}' clambered down a steep and broken 
flight of stairs into the small, dark opening 
of the rock-hewn tomb ; they gathered wild- 
flowers by the door ,* they feed the guardian, 
the}’ feed the children, they feed some ancient 
women who were waiting on the road ; and 
then they stood and looked at each other 
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•witli tliat blank, serious, somewhat embar- 
rassed expression not unfamiliar to travellers 
upon consecrated ground. Nothing is more 
perturbing than the absence of an expected 
emotion. 

It was along the upper road that thej’’ 
returned to the ciiy. The stone-strewn 
fields were full of blossoming alinond-trees, 
a miracle of grace and colour among the 
naked lulls encompassing Jerusalem. There 
was even a certain pathos in the mingling 
of this frail and exquisite beauty with the 
bleak sternness of the landscape — it was 
like the 'tenderness of Christ crowning and 
transfiguring the stern and rigid forms of 
the old Jewish faith. And as the twilight 
fell about them, the rose-tinted bloom of 
the trees seemed to deepen in colour, a faint 
pink flush glowed along every rocky steep — 
an effect inconceivably lovely as seen against 
that background of gray sky, gray hills , and 
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gray and gliostly graves. For tliey had 
passed the Garden of Gethsemane — a small 
silent enclosure, made shadowy vdth olive- 
trees, made sweet and bright with common 
cottage flowers ; the faint chnging smell of 
lavender, keen-scented thyme, or rosemary 
could always bring that moment back to 
Constance. They had left the garden behind 
them, and had entered the shadow of the 
city walls, down in that silent vaUe}^ where 
the dead lie thick and close, a solemn line 
of sentinels guarding the City of the Grave. 
And as they checked their horses at the gate 
the last red colour faded from the sky ; high 
overhead the pale new moon was floating in 
a sea of silvery mist. 

“ And that was not a bad idea ; not a bad 
idea by any means,” remarked Mi. Stuart, 
approviugly, as he helped Mrs. Thayer to 
dismount before the tents beyond the Jaffa 
gate. 
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‘‘You Hke Betliany, lady? Very nice 
place. Some day you go there, stay all day. 
Take your Bible and your lunch with you, 
and make his picture,” suggested Hassan, 
cheerfully. 

“ Oh, I shall certainly go there repeatedly. 
I think it is quite the ideal distance for a 
ride,” Mrs. Thayer concluded. 

But in fact they never saw the place 
again. That night the weather broke. The 
steady beating of the rain wakened Miss 
Varley more than once, and there was a 
certain fascination in the sound ; a singular 
exultation in listening to the gusty wailing 
of the tempest held at bay beyond those 
canvas walls. It was perhaps rather more 
singular than agreeable seen by the dull 
gray light of morning. M!rs. Thayer cer- 
tainly found it so. By midday she had 
traversed every shade of feeling comprised 
between an amiable resignation to the in- 
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evitable, and a gentle bnt immovable de- 
termination to avoid it. By one o’clock 
they bad struck camp, and balf an bour later 
v*ere safely under cover again — ^but tbis 
time at tbe Damascus Hotel. 

It is a curious old bouse in its way. 
"A capital subject to sketch. I should 
call it a ‘Study for a Staircase,’ myself,” 
tbe Major remarked. A quaint confusion 
of small stone platforms and narrow stairs, 
where each room opens out upon a dif- 
ferent plane, and tbe safe crossing of tbe 
various terraces becomes a cause for con- 
gratulation in wet weather ; but it was a 
comfortable old place as well, and one which 
Mrs. Thayer showed but little inclination to 
abandon. 

“For if I never can take the slightest 
interest in anything unless I am both warm 
and dry, and if the stones hurt my feet, and 
the camels tread upon me — ^\\’'eIL, looh as 
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tlioTigli they "vvere going to tread upon me, 
then — and if I hate Jews, what is the nse of 
my going out in this weather, Tom dear? 
And then you and Constance always see so 
much more than I do. It’s really a waste 
of energy for me to go myself.” 

“i/’ame mieux le croire que dJy all&i' voir. 
But unless you are carefid you will see 
Jerusalem with the eye of faith and with 
that eye alone,” Miss Varley answered her 
on one occasion. 

“I like that, when I am the only one, 
positively the only one of you, who keeps a 
journal! But you can’t expect me to see 
things and write about them too, and I have 
filled in everjrthing up to yesterday, Con- 
stance. Suppose you tell me what you 
have seen to-day ? To rewai*d you, I will 
make you a cup of tea. You must be half- 
firozen, poor child 1 I declare it makes me 
shiver even to look out at such weather.” 
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OL, it is not raining now. Tom sa3*s 
tlic weather is clearing np. The clouds are 
blowing all away to seaward,” said Miss 
Varley, carclcssl}’, walking over to the win- 
dow* as she spoke. “But, oh Fanny, you 
ought to have seen the sunset from the roof 
of the Armenian Convent ! We have been 
up there for the last hour or more, exploring ; 
going into chapels, and out upon terraces, 
and under archwa}^^, and across wide empty 
courts — a place as confused as a dream. 
When we had lost ourselves for the third 
or fourth time we climbed a last staircase, 
and came suddenly out upon a crowd of 
Greek pilgi-ims, w*omcn and girls, all dressed 
ill •white, with beautiful, sad faces — such 
faces, Fanny! — and still, dark eyes. There 
must have been a hundred of them at least, 
sitting in groups along the parapet, w*aiting 
for some service to begin; and behind them 
such a sunset — a great, shining slcy of gold. 
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It was like ” Ske hesitated. “It was 

like my child-idea of heaven, I think.” 

“Ah yes.” 

Mrs. Thayer poked the fire, drew her furs 
closer about her, and leaned more luxuriously 
back in her chair. “Well, go on; and 
before that 1” 

“Oh, we had merely been wandering 
about, looking for a walk. Down the Via 
Dolorosa, by the house of Pilate, through 
the bazaars. You know how I delight in 
these old streets. Somehow it seems a 
perfect revelation to me that Jerusalem 
should be picturesque. And we have been 
in wonderful places — sombre and arched 
and vaulted passages ; ways where the light 
cut through the shadows like ” 

“ Like the pavement through one’s 
boots 1 ” 

“ Well — admitted !” laughing ; “ but then 
I console myself for that by looking on these 
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stones as on tlic very ‘ rocks of offence — ^for 
a gin and for a snare to the inlialntants of 
Jerusalem.’ But never mind that. After 
awhile we found ourselves in that sunken 
courtyard before the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre. It was late, and the place was 
almost empty ; no image-sellers ; not more 
than a dozen bead-merchants ; not even 


“ Then Tom did not get my rosary, after 
all ? ” 

*' Tom was not there.” 

“ I beg your pardon. I thought you said 
you hotli ” 

“I meant hlr. Stuart and myscK,” said 
Constance. 

“ Ah yes. I sec.” 

A pause. 

‘‘And was it with Tom or with Jack 
that you went to your heavenly convent, 
then ? ” 
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"Witli Mr, Stuart. Why ? ” 

“ Oh — ^nothing. I merety ask for infor- 
mation's sake, you loiow.” 

Mss Vaiiey Tvas silent for a moment. 
AVhen she next spoke it ■was ■with a some- 
■what quickened voice, with somewhat height- 
ened colour on her cheek. “ As far as that 
goes, M. Stuart and I have been alone nearly 
all the afternoon. Tom left us at the first 
bazaar. I had not the slightest idea that you 
would mind our going on without him, and 

so Why, Fanny, it ■was for you — ^for 

your crosses — ^that Tom went. He said you 
told him 

Ms. Thayer smiled — a peculiar smile. 
“Well! It is of no great consequence, 
fortunately. There is really no one we 
need care for here ; and, at the very worst, 
they could only mistake you and Jack 
for She checked herself with a sug- 

gestive laugh. “Well, and afterwards? 
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For you really have told me nothing for 
the journal yet.” 

“ But Mr. Stuart 

“I positively can’t put him in again; 
nor the weather. Tom insisted last night 
my journal read like a meteorological re- 
port of Jack’s proceedings already,” said 
Fanny, plaintively. And Miss Varley went 
on with her story. It had been late in the 
day when the two had wandered into the 
church. Coming out of the cheerless after- 
noon into that close, warm, silent darkness, 
they had groped their way aloog — ^lured 
by the sound of distant music — until they 
reached the Kussian portion of the edifice. 
Some brilliant and peculiar service was 
being performed. From three to four hun- 
dred pilgrims knelt upon the ground, each 
with a lighted taper in his hand; incense 
was pulsing out in clouds of pale blue smoke ; 
the sound of music poured from out the 
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chapel-door ; the myriad candles rose and 
fell in flickering lines of flame, as their 
hearers stood or knelt to the mournful 
chanting of the priests. It was a wonderful, 
magical effect. 

Standing aside, and in the shadow, 
Miss Varley watched the crowd stream 
down the chapel-steps — a long procession 
of figures — ^men, women, children, clad in 
strange garments, in cumbrous furs, all 
speaking of the North. And in each 
hand there was a sacred light ; and on 
each fiice there shone' a wild and fervent 
faith. 

They were peasant-faces,” she said ; 
“duH faces, deadened hy poverty, grown old 
and hard in dreary acceptance of privation 
and pain. But, as we stood there, I thought 
of what that moment was to them ; I 
thought of the place this pilgrimage would 
.hold in their memory — the one poem, the one 
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emotion, tlie supreme flowering of all those 
barren years of toil ; I looked at the nn- 
coutli, misshapen feet, at the poor rough 
hands deformed by daily drudgery ; I 
thought of all the steps that had been 
taken, of all the weary days and nights 
those men had wandered on — ^poor human 
things, ignorant, superstitious, despised — 
thousands upon thousands of them cross- 
ing the bitter steppes of Eussia, the swollen* 
rivers, the dreaded unfamiliar sea ; gmng 
up country, home, life even, to stand 
upon the spot where One has stood to 
whom all men were equal, aU. sorrow was 
sacred, aU suffering was familiar. They 
were only a handful of Eussian peasants ; 
but, Fanny, I looked at them and I thought 
of the way in which ive entered Jerusalem, 
and it made me — oh, it made me ashamed 
to be alive ! ” 

She had risen and gone to the window 
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again — a tall sHm figure, seen against the 
twilight gray — ^the light lingering a little 
upon her clasped white hands, upon the 
pure and earnest face. There was a 
moment’s silence in the room, and then 
Mrs. Thayer moved uneasily, and coughed 
a little dry cough, and spoke, 

“ I think we ought to he upon our 
guard against being too much taken by 
these foreign ceremonies, Constance. You 
know what dear old Dr. Adams used to 
say : ‘ If the Catholic Church could only be 

clearty separated 

“It is not that! It is not Oh 

Fanny, can’t you understand? It is not 
that they are Catholics or Greeks ; it is not 
that they belong to any one Church ; it is the 
faith — ^the belief — ^the spidt of it all I Some 
of them have been a year upon the way. 
T hink of what that means — a year. And 
they are coming always — thousands of 
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tliem. Coming from north and. sontli ; 
people of different race, of different aiatm’e, 
of different life ; 'and all coming here, and 
all moved by one common impulse of 
adoration, by one common sorrow, by one 
great common need of hope, and j)i1y, and 
love.” 

She crossed the room quickly and knelt 
down beside Fanny’s chair. “It is like 
finding a new horizon. It makes all life 
seem larger — one’s ovm life smaller,” she 
said. 

But hlfs. Thayer only looked at her with 
gentle wonder. “I don’t think I care 
particularly about discussing such subjects 
myself. I always think they have all been 
settled for us by people who knew much 
more about it than we possibly can,” she 
said, with all the mild conviction of a woman 
who never missed attending church except 
in the severest weather, and wore “ appro 
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priate ” iDonnets in Lent. And then, after a 
moment’s pause : “ Jack is quite right. I 
never saw anyone look so well in a heavy 
cloak as you do, Constance. I think it 
suits your figure, you know,” she added 
cheerfully. 

But hEss Valley did not answer. The 
last gleam faded fcom off the gray old city 
at her feet ; here and there some jewel-like 
spot of flame began to shine through the 
gray monotony of twilight; it was all so 
still that she could even hear the slow drop- 
ping of the rain from off the eaves. The gra)* 
clouds drifted slowly to the sea, she pressed 
her forehead wearily against the window- 
pane, and her thoughts followed them out 
with a familiar longing — a new and pas- 
sionate regret. 

Conversation at tahle d/hdte that nio-ht 

O 

went on very much in the usual way. 

“ Cook tourists ? oh dear me, no ! Only 
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fancy, ]\Iaggic, this gentleman tlionght Ave 
belonged to Coolc?” said a tliin, dark-haired, 
and vivacious young lady of some iivc-and- 
thirty years to a stolid English maiden 
sitting by her side. And the young person 
addressed as j\I aggie looked up vith a line 
disdain. “ "We are travelling under the 
escort of j\Ir. Gaze. "We are a select party. 
And Gaze is very genteel,” she remarked 
calml}". 

“Ah, I see. It must be very pleasant 
to bo select,” said hlajor Thayer, gently. 
“ I am afraid I .should find it rather 
trying myself, particularly 'with my ple- 
beian tastes, for I delight in Cook. I 
env}* all the ‘ ])crsonally-conducted ’ j)eoplc 
I meet. .iVnd I found a prophecy about 
them the other day — it is in Isaiah : 
‘For the multitude of thy strangers shall 
be like siufill du.st, and the multitude of 
terrible ones shall bo as chall’ that 
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passeth away.’ Eatlier neat, I tlioiiglit, 
considering.” 

“My dear Tom!” from Mrs. Thayer, in 
parenthesis. 

Ajid at that, old hir. McMoon — ^the same 
elderly, smoke-dried, gray-haired Scotch- 
man whom they had met at Jaffa : the 
man Miss Varley had nicknamed “Limar 
Caustic ” — old Mr. McMoon then, looked up 
with something of a twinkle in his dull gray 
eyes. “ You have no heard my story yet. 
I’m thinking,” he said, speaking with 
great deliberation. “ I was a Cookite my- 
self in the beginning — ^we have aU been 
monkeys once, you know — ^but I left them 
at the second camp. ‘ Will ye no come and 
join us at our ftiendly chants this evening, 
!Mr.- McMoon?’ says the head man to 
me. * It is our custom here to praise the 
Lord with pij)e and tabor as we move 
along towards Zion,’ says he. *As we go 
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Avlicrcl’ saj's 1. ‘Towards Zion; towards 
tJie Heavenly City,’ says lie, getting rather 
rod in the face. ‘ Very sorry, bnt I’m 
afraid there has been some mistake. I’ll 
complain about it at the office when I get 
back, for I sec my ticket has only been 
made out for this world,’ I said. And the 
next morning 1 left them.” 

hli’s. Thayer and Constance exchanged 
glance.s. “ You don’t really expect us to 
believe that?” said 3Iiss Varlcy, laugh- 
ing. 

“ It’s a fact, my dear madam, I do assure 
you. And there was another 3 ’'oung follow 
there — a harmless, fcckle.ss sort of laddie — 
who went about in hunting trim ; so thej’’ 
gave him the pick of the horses when we 
left Jafta. ‘And why don’t you come on 
and try a wee bit canter, then?’ I asked 
him when we had been ridin<? for a mile or 
two. ‘ Oh hir. ]Mc]\Ioon,’ said he, ‘ some- 
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one lias been nieclcUing with my boots, 
and I’ve lost one spur, and I don’t 
like to touch him up with the other,’ 
said he. ‘ Why, man alive,’ said I, 
‘just you make one side of your horse 
canter and never fash yourself but the 
other side w^ill follow fast enough,’ I told 
him.” 

- “I saw you at the Holy Sepulchre to- 
day,” said the young cimate opj)osite, lean- 
ing forward rather suddenly, and speaking 
across the table with an elaborate air of not 
hearing this last anecdote. “ I saw you at 
the Holy Sepulchre this afternoon, with 
your brother.” 

hirs. Thayer looked up from her plate and 
smiled. 

“I — ^yes, I was there,” said Constance, 
shortly. 

“ I thmk I overheard vour brother asking 
for the exact 
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“ I beg yonr pardon, but ]\Ir. Stuart is 
not my brother."’ 

“ Oil, all, really ! I beg your pardon 
I’m sure, but I thought — I did not 
laio\v — and seeing you always together I 
iraairined ” 

O 

“ Have you decided whether we start 
to-morrow. Faun}*?” said Miss Varley, 
speaking in a very clear and incisive 
way. 

Mrs. Thayer smiled again and looked 
down. “I — no really, I don’t Imow,” she 
answered very gently. “ Perhaps — don’t 
3''ou thmk 3'ou had better ask j\Ir. 
Stuart 1 ” 

And then after dinner they aU go back 
again to the Thayers’ rooms, high up among 
the gray and crowded roofs. A lamp is 
already burning on the table when they enter. 
There is a heaped-up lire in the open grate. 
Fanny is always a chilly little soul; she 
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crosses straight over to the fireplace noTv, 
and nestles . dovm beside it, holding up 
her small, thin, white hands to screen 
her face. “Tour ciscarettes are on the 
mantlepiece behind you, Tom,” says Con- 
stance, turning round with a lighted 
candle in each hand. An ample abund- 
ance of light is a requisite of happiness 

for ]Mis Varley. “ And I ^By Jove ! if 

we start off to-morrow I must vuite to the 
governor to-night,” says Jack udth a 
smothered groan. 

Four years ago hfr. Stuart, having in 
some mysterious fashion successfully ful- 
filled the inscrutable requirements of a mii- 
versity examination, delighted his family 
and surprised himself by acquiring the 
undisputed right of attaching the letters 
B.A. as an honourable distinction, a quali- 
fying and classifying appendix, to his name. 
And this, after some thirfy minutes of 
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laborious silence, is tbe letter be entreats 
Miss Yarley to read : 

\ 

“Damascus Hotel, Jerusalem, 
March 25, 187 — 


dear Father, 

“ Yours of tbe 27tb ult. came safely 
to band, at Camo. Tbanks for your offer of 
increasing tlie sum. For tbe present I bave 
more than enough, but will draw upon you 
at Damascus, as you suggest, should I find 
my expenses increasing. We reached Jeru- 
salem safely last Monday week, and bave 
been seeing sights ever since. I called on 
old Mr. Thuiiow and gave him your letter, 
but tbe son is away at present, and tbe 
matter will bave to wait over until bis 
return. This will explain to you ” 

“ Ob, all that is nothing. Go on ; that 
part is only business,” said Jack. 
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** explain to yon any delay wliicli 

may arise. Tell mother J emsalem is 
a larger place than she ■would expect 
■fco find. And, by-the-way, exchange is 
lower here than at Beyrout. It stands on 
the summit of a broad irregular moun- 
tain range. It has a very dreary and 
desolate aspect. White rocks project on 
every side fi?om the scanty soil, except 
where there is a fountain, or a dusky 
olive rears up its round top and casts its 
dark shadow on the ground. The ci'ty 
is very badly buHt, and the pavement 
beastly. How sad is the contrast between 
former glory and present misery. Clusters 
of tottering houses, in bad repair, and 
filthy lanes occupy the building site 
of Solomon’s gilded halls and Herod’s 
marble ” 

I 

“ You don’t think it soimds a little, just 

VOL. I. 0 
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a little, as tliougli you had been reading 
‘ Murray,’ Mr. Stuart ? ” 

“ Oh, I don’t think the governor objects 
to * Murray,’ ” says Jack, with perfect 
seriousness. 


“ and Herod’s marble courts. Yester- 

day we went to see the wailing of the Jews. 
It was very amusing. We also visited the 
Mosque of Omar.” 


“The Mosque of Omar. There. That 
is what stopped me. I thought you might 
give me an idea or two about it. Just 
enough to fill up this half-page, you know,” 
says Jack. 

Now, among all the wonderful and sug- 
gestive sights in this most wonderful and 
suggestive of cities, surely that very Mosque 
of Calif Omar is the crown. Those outer 
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walls, covered ■with. Persian tiles, cream- 
•wMte and blue; that thick and bursting 
tracery of bud and leaf and blossom, ■which 
binds the pale-gray dome ; the broad flagged 
■walks ; the ■wide, green, flower-sweet still- 
ness of the place, beneath the swaying 
cypress-trees — question if Miss Varley had 
forgotten a single detail of all - that proud 
and joyous pageant. But the magic of 
beauty lies within. For every window is 
sombre, yet luminous and glowing — a mass 
of crushed jewels, through which the sun- 
light filters to the floor. And all about 
that dome — ^resplendent ■with gold and green 
and blue, deep as the inner petal of an 
iris-flower, clear as the transparent depth, 
the pale-green light of a wave, and coiling, 
serpent-'wise, about the arch — ^there runs a 
tracery of mysterious characters, a strange 
and splendid •writing on the wall. And 
underneath this lies a barren hill-top, a 
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naJked mountain summit — ^tlie Holy Place 
made sacred to another race of men. 

“ About the Mosque of Omar ? No. 
I’m afcaid I cannot think of any- 
thing — suitable,” Miss Yarley answers 
slowly. 

There is a folding case of photographs 
lying face downwards on the table, and 
as the girl speaks she turns it over me- 
chanically, then looks long and earnestly at 
the faces it contains. It is only another 
version of the same family circle you wiU 
find in the first collection of portraits which 
chances to come your way. There is nothing 
particularly new or striking in any of the 
personahties which it suggests, and yet 
Miss Yarley looks attentively at them all — 
at the elderly lady in black, with the firm- 
set mouth — (“That’s an awful thing of 
mother, but fair people always photograph 
badly, you know.”) — at the pretty girl 
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with the elaborate coiffure dating some 
two years hack; at the banker’s shrewd 
and handsome features, so oddly repro- 
duced in such quaint miniature in the 
half-grown boy by his side. “ That is 
not bad of little Jim,” says Fanny, care- 
lessly, coming up and looking over hliss 
Varley’s shoulder; “Jim looks like you, I 
think.” 

“ Oh, Jim has got the governor’s 
nose, worse luck for him,” says Jack, 
complacently, with a half-glance at the 
tarnished mirror which decorates the 
wall. 

“Three or four photos and an empty 
place. I must give you one of mine. Jack, 
to fill up. Or is that place reserved for 
the future Mrs. Stuart ? ” asks Fanny, look- 
ing up with a smile. It is some few years 
now since the general unaccountabOity of 
woman’s actions has ceased to preoccupy 
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Major Thayer. And yet more than once 
that evening he catches himself silently 
wondering what the deuce there was in 
that remark to make Constance blush ? 



CHAPTER IV. 


' GOING TO JEBIGHO. 

■' But if you leaUy ’want to know * 

5‘ You know that I really do.” 

“ And are perfectly sincere about it ?” 

** Perfectly so.” 

“ Wei], in that case, I should advise you 
—to — oh, to ask her the question yourself,” 
said ]\£es. Thayer, coolly, looking up in her 
companion’s face with a provoking little 
laugh. 

It was two hours or more since they had 
left Jerusalem. It had been early morning 
Btm as they sallied forth &om the dty-gate. 
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a long confused line of gaily-caparisoned 
liorses, and stolid, baggage-laden mules ; 
the sun shining here and there on the long 
matchlocks of the Arab escort, or on the 
fluttering curtain of Fanny’s palanquin — 
and since then the barren road had wound 
steadily, stonily down. The first freshness* 
of the day died as they crossed the rosy 
cloud of blossoms about Bethany. Since 
then the landscape had grown strangely, 
monotonously arid — a desolate mountain- 
side — ^gray stones, gray sides, and fields 
whose scanty covering hardly veiled the 
rock, with here and there a patch of 
burning red, where the crimson flame of 
the anemones cast a glory about this pale 
and sterile land. It was two hours or more 
since the}^ had left Jerusalem. It was two 
hours or more since Mr. Stuart had ridden 
on by the side of Fanny’s litter. And still 
he spoke of Constance. 
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“I don’t pretend to know more akout 
women tlian any other man ” — (hirs. Thayer 
smiled) — “ but a fellow can’t knock about 
the world as long as I have without finding 
out a thing or two for himself ; and I can 
assm’e you, Constance is by no means like 
any other girl,” the young man went on 
with simple earnestness, quite unmindful of 
the look of suppressed amusement shining 
in his listener’s clear brown eyes. “ I don’t 
think I ever saw anyone like her before ; so 
proud, so independent, so wilful, and then 
so gentle with it all. And she is so full of 
fun, and so clever, and bright; and then, 
all at once — ^while you are talldng to her, 
perhaps — there will come a look into her 
face as though she had forgotten all about 
you, as though she did not even hear your 
voice, or as if she were listening to some 
other voices calling her from far ojff; and 
that win be, perhaps, just when you are 
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trying to be most pleasant, and then, just as 
yon have decided, sbe has tbe saddest face 
you ever saw in your life — ^v^by tlien sbe 
turns around and begins laughing at you 
for being so grave, until — ^until you tbink 
— ^untn, by Jove ! you don’t know wbat 
to tbink, you know.” 

“ I am afraid tbe front mule bas caugbt 
bis foot through one of those loose straps. 
I tbink be is going a little lame. Would 
you mind maldng sure of it. Jack?” said 
bfo. Thayer with perfect gravity. 

“And then sbe is so kind, so careful 
of tbe people about her. You do not 
know tbe trouble sbe takes, Fanny, but 
I know it, for I have seen it. But if you 
should speak to her about it — ^tbat is quite 
another thing. It is an accident, or you 
have been mistaken, or perhaps sbe will 
only laugh at you for noticing it at all. 
Now there was yesterda}^, for instance ” 
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^‘1 wonder if it would be quite im- 
possible to make them step more together, 
Jack? If you would only speak to Said 

— am sm’e Thanks! that is better so. 

And now, you may go on with your anec- 
dotes now, if you like,” said h'Irs. Thayer, 

f 

in a sleepy voice. 

But klr. Stuart was silent. “Don’t be 
absurd now, Jack,” said Fanny carelessly, 
a 'moment later. 

The road had taken a sudden turn to 
the left, one after the other they could 
see the scattered horsemen gaining .the 
top of the opposite ravine. “Don’t be 
absurd now. Jack. This weather is really 
too hot to make it worth one’s while 
to get offended. Amd then you must 
remember this is not exactly the first 
time I hear you indulging in a little harm- 
less sentiment. There was that Schuyler 
■ girl, for instance — was it last winter, now, 
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or "was it only tHs spring — I heard you 
rave about 

“Ob, bother that Schuyler girl!” said 
j\'Ir. Stuart, hotly. 

“Ah, well, I never could sec much in 
her myself, you Icnow. But then I don’t 
believe in discussing other people’s tastes. 
It is generally safer not to discuss what 
you mean to oppose,” J\lrs. Thayer re- 
joined calmly. “ But as for this last 
fancy of yours. I’ll tell you what it is,” 
cried Fanii}- in a sudden, artless burst of 
confidence, “ I’ll tell 3'ou what it is. Jack — 
I’m going to give you a piece of excellent 
advice — don’t try and get up a flirtation 
with Constance. For, in the first place, 
you could not do it, you know ; and, in 
the next place, I should not allow it ; and 

in the next Look here, Jack. I am 

going to be perfectly frank with you. I 
am not going to have Constance vexed or 
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troubled, or ber pleasure spoiled by au)’ 
suck uonsence as that. And then, on 
your own account, my dear boy ” 

“You are very good. But it does not 
strike you — stand still there, will you ! — 
it does not strike you that all this anxiety 
may be just a trifle premature ? I don’t 
presume to say anything aboiit Miss Varley, 
of course; but as for myself, I never found 
any very great difficulty in looking after 

my own afiairs hitherto, and — and 

that is a pretty bit of view over there, 
Banny, do you see 

“ Very pretty.” 

“Do you happen to know, have you 
the slightest idea where Hassan intends to 
give us lunch to-day ?” 

“ Not the slightest.” 

“ I — Oh, confound it all ! I should 

like to know what I have done that you 
should treat me so,” the young man burst 
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out sudclen passion; ‘*3’'on wlio always 
called 3’'oiirself my friend! If I am in a 
scrape I would like to know wko brought 
me here And I did not — ^no, I did not — 
think you would throw me over in this 
way just when I needed your help the 
most,” he said, with a curious break in his 
voice, a curious look of trouble clouding 
his handsome sunburned face. 

Have you ever tried to realise for your- 
self the feelings of a small but active 
spider, towards yonder large and fatuous 
bluebottle drawing nearer and nearer in 
ever-lessening circles to the puzzling, shin- 
ing web — ^the fine contempt, the delightful 
thrill of anticipated triumph, the unhesi-' 
taring recognition of the beneficent inten- 
tions of nature; of the great moral law so 
unmistakably expressed in the relative posi- 
tions of spider and fl}’"? I believe hirs. 
Thayer understood it all at that moment. 
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It is true that w have every reason to 
suppose that the spiders are less preoccupied 
with the hluehottle’s sensations than with 
their own. 

Fanny was keenly conscious of rendering 
the most praiseworthy, the most vital assist- 
a-nce possible to the furtherance of the 
ultimate ends of Providence ; her mind 
was filled with a quiet pleasure, her 
face with the fnendliest, kindliest light. 
It was with quite a new sense of grati- 
fied power, with quite a new confidence in 
her owm perspicacity that she said sud- 
denly : 

“Did you ever meet Mr. Stuyvesant, 
of Newport ? You cannot expect me to 
quarrel with you. Jack. That’s a thing I 
won’t even do for Tom. Of course I can’t 
help it if you choose to resent my sympath}^ 
and call it patronage. As I said before, 
there is no accounting for the fluctuations 
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of a man’s taste. But, did yon ever happen 
to meet Mr. Stuyvesant ? ” 

“Morris Stuyvesant, you mean? Little 
man, witli curly hair, who keeps a yacht 
and drives four-in-hand in the park ? 
Yes, I know him. He hanks with us. 
Why ? ” 

“ I never saw him. What is he like ? ” 
said Fanny, eagerly. 

“Very much like anybody else, I sup- 
pose, except that he has more money. I 
don’t know much about him. He belongs 
to quite another set from mine,” the young 
man said impatiently. “But I "wonder 
you haven’t seen him. He is rather dull, 
I think — a typical heavy swell — and very 
fast, and enormously wealthy. And there 
isn’t a woman in New York to-day who 
has not, at some time, tried to get him 
to marry someone — herself or somebody 
else. It’s the one creditable thing I’ve ever 
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heard of him, by Jove ! to think that they 
have not succeeded yet,” 

“ Constance "would not marry him,” said 
Mrs. Thayer. 

“ Constance "Well, I don’t Imow,” 

said Mr. Stuart, bluntly, “ women are — 
women, all the world over, I suppose.” It 
was curious to note how the likeness to 
his father came out and deepened as he 
spoke. It was like a prophecy — a palpable 
foreshadowing of all the shrewd, ordinary, 
undeniable convictions with which the years 
were to limit and bind about his life. 
“Women are — women, I suppose ; and 
Stuyvesant is a'O'fully rich.” 

“ So hirs. Yan Ness told me ; and the 
story is no secret in any waj’-. Everybody 
knew it down at Nahant, last summer. 
It was while I was ill, you know, and 
Constance was visiting Aunt Van. Some- 
times I have thought if I had been there — 
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but no ! I daresay it would have been of 
absolute^ no avail,” sbe added, with a per- 
fectly unaffected sigb. “But Aunt Yan 
was sometbing perfectly a^vful. You don’t 
know Mrs. Yan Ness, Jack. Ab, well, it 
would be difficult for you to understand 
it then.” 

“ You don’t mean to say — stand still, you 
brute, when I teU you to ! — ^you don’t 
mean to say, Fanny, that Morris Stuyvesaut 
actually bad tbe effrontery, tbe — ^tbe cbeek 
to ask Constance — ^to ask bliss Yarley to 
marry bim ! ” 

“It was a compliment, I know,” said 
Mrs. Thayer, gravely. “ It was quite tbe 
match of tbe season. And Aunt Yan was 
so unhappy about it all ! When Aunt Yan 
is unhappy sbe has a way of saying ^my 
dear,’ which is simply paralysing. You 
feel that your life is merely a wicked 
mistake. And then sbe will sit a whole 
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evening witliout sjDealdng, looking at you 

and thinking about you until you wish 

you were dead. And evciy now and then 

there comes one small tear into the corner 

of her pale, porcelain eyes. Constance says 

it is like drawing water from a rock ; you 

feel as though you had interfered with the 

economv of nature.” 

•/ 

“ And he — ^he actually asked Constance 
to marry him ! ” said Jack, between his 
teeth. 

“ Oh dear yes ; such a scene. ‘ Why 
won’t you many him, Constance ? ’ ‘ Be- 
cause I don’t care to, auntie dear. ’ ‘ And 

why don’t you care to then, when it 
is your duty, jmur manifest duty, to be 
down on your knees thanking Providence 
and your old aunt for what they have 
done for youl’ And so on. I’m not 
sure they did not call in the clergyman. 
I know there was an appeal to the 
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antliorities at home. I never quite un- 
derstood that part of it myself,” added 
Fanny, thoughtfully. “Captain Yarley is 
always uneasy about money. I should 
have thought he would have brought his 
influence to bear, and I am not generally 
mistaken in such matters.” But, indeed, in 
this case Mrs. Thayer was only partly 
right. Captain Yarley being one of the 
many people in whom that complaint of 
poverty is like the muscular contraction of 
a snake — a mere mechanical indication of 
past anguish, an appearance which endures 
long after its cause has passed away. But 
Mrs. Thayer was partly right, as usual. 
For it is a subject of no small wonderment 
to the present writer to reflect upon the 
unbewildered accuracy with which a limited 
mind can detect and estimate the paltriest 
motives which influence its noblest fellow- 
men. One wonders at times if there could 
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?fe§''^aii3’’ impulse so unworthy as to 
escape the instant recognition of one’s 
friends. 

“I never quite understood that part of 
it myself,” said little Fanny, thoughtfully. 
“But it was a splendid offer — a splendid 
opjjortunit}’ — wasted. Has Constance ever 
regretted it? J[^o, .^ t know. She is — 
the Varle3's ci^nous, in a way — 

quixotic, rdi^^tic; I h^'dly Imow how to 
f call it, huttodd^ decidedl^./ And Constance 
is very like fl^ifether'*in^at. You should 
see the woman Yarley has married. 

Jack I And I think she was quite capable 
of caring for him, and yet refusing him 
for some inscrutable reason of her own. 
Perhaps she was too proud. Per- 
haps have known hundreds of girls 

in m3’ time, hundreds of them, but I 
never knew even one who was not a per- 
fect little fool about matters of that kind,” 
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said j\irs. Thayer, with an aic of profound 
conviction. 

They rode on for several moments in 
silence. It was now nearly eleven o’clock. 
The heat had grown intense. For the last 
hour the road had been steadily grovdng 
more wild and more deserted, vending 
liiglier and higher among the fastnesses of 
the bleak and crumbliug rock. The slcy ' 
was colourless and blank and very low; a 
sky of brass ; one wide, white, blinding 
glare, Ideating pitilessly down upon this arid 
wilderness of stone. The hea'\y silence of 
the noon lay aU around. One by one the 
white-cloaked horsemen of the escort had 
ridden silently forward and disappeared 
among the rocks, and now there was no 
living thing in sight but the covered and 
curtaiued litter crawling slowly along the 
narrow mountain-trad. And the mules 
rattled their betasseled harness ; Mr. 
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Stuart’s liorse picked his 'way cautiously 
among the rolling stones, and chafed and 
champed impatiently against his bit. From 
behind the palanquin there rose a slow and 
wailing chant, the melancholy, monotonous 
song of the Arab muleteer ; it seemed the 
very voice and expression of all this dead 
and silent and shadowless land. . 

The mules rattled their betasseled har- 
ness, the palanquin shifted round and 
lurched hea^dly to one side. “Oh, have 
we got there at last? but I think I have 
been asleep,” said Fanny, waking up with a 
start. 

And this was the moment hir. Stuart 
chose to make the foUo^ving surprising 
proposition. 

“ I have been thinking,” the young man 
said gloomily — and indeed it was undeniable 
that he had been most unusually pre- 
occupied for several moments past — “ I 

I 2 
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have been tbinking that I •will not go any 
fartlicr •vsitk you tkan Jerusalem, 
birs. Thayer was silent. 

“It is not as though you could not all 
get on perfectly well ■without me, for I am 
merely an addition — ^a postcript, as it were 
— to the original party, 3mu Imow.” 

And still hlrs. Thayer did not speak. 
“Now there were those fellows I was 
talking to last week,” the young man went 
on, in a rather less decided way, “they 
asked me to join them in the Lebanon. 
And Hassan tells me there is still a little 
shootiug left. And — and if I took the nest 

steamer to Beyrout ” 

And then Mrs. Thayer looked up at him 
with a smile. “ I don’t think I should go 
if I were you. Jack,” she said, in her 
clearest voice. She leaned a little farther 
out of her litter, and laid her hand affec- 
tionately upon his arm. “ You absurd boy ! 
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But if you care so mucli to know what 
Constance thought of him, why don’t you 
ask her the question yourself?” she said, 
with great good-humour. 

And even as she spoke the road turned 
sharply to the left ; a group of picketed 
horses stood in the midst of the small plat- 
form before them ; farther on • some men 
were boiling their coffee and smoking about 
a fire ; they had reached the midday 
encampment, and already Constance was 
coming lightly forward to welcome them 
to its narrow strip of shade. Mr. Stuart 
looked at her with a curious mingling of 
question and surprise. It seemed to him 
that he had never really seen her before. 
He thought of Fanny’s story ; but no ! how 
was it possible to associate any idea of dis- 
appointment or regret with the glance of 
those clear blue eyes, with that frank and 
happy smile ? 
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There was only a narrow strip of shade 
under the crumbling walls of the deserted 
khan, and as Constance took her place at 
lunch all the light from the wide open sky 
seemed reflected in her face, and in the 
loose and shining masses of her hair. 

“ And without even a hat, and vith your 
complexion ! Oh Constance, how burnt 
you will be!” said Fanny, in lazy remon- 
strance. 

Miss Varley laughed. “Don’t allude to 
b3*gones, dear. I was fair once, I know; 
but that was before we went to Egypt. 
For now — look, Mr. Stuart” — she pushed 
back the sleeve of her riding-habit above 
her vTist — “ look here.” 

“Do you believe that can be a bit of 
myself? or is it a case of mistaken iden- 
tity ? ” she said, laughing, and holding out” 
her hand. 

“Yes, I see,” said Jack, absently, still 
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keeping liis eyes fixed upon ker face. And 
tlien, after a moment, “I — keg your 
pardon. I am afraid I did not quite un- 
derstand w'hat you ■were saying?” And, 
indeed, the young fellow was in a singular 
state of mental perturbation, and excite- 
ment, and doubt. “The boy is looking 
quite upset. What have you been doing 
to him, Fanny ? ” hlajor Thayer inquired, 
pausing in the act of lighting his cigar, 
and looking curiously at his cousin striding 
away. But hlxs. Thayer only laughed. 
Syria was hotter, decidedly hotter, than 
Egypt, she observed, "with cheerful irrele- 
vance. 

The men had laid aside their empty 
nargilehs, the mules were once more har- 
nessed to the litter, rugs were being rolled, 
and saddle-girths tightened for the descent, 
before Mr. Stuart joined the others once 
more. As he came sauntering up, the 
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Major Tvas pointing out tlie road to liis 
wife — that road by which a certain man 
went down from Jerusalem to Jericho and 
fell among thieves. 

“ I believe this may have been the very 
inn; or, at least, the site is the same,” 
said Fanny, with enthusiasm. . “ Look at 
its position, crowning the ridge, on the 
very pinnacle of the pass, overlooldng all 
the plain. Tom, I believe this is the place. 
I know it is. If dear old Dr. Adams 

were only here ! And Oh, here’s 

Jack!” 

But Jack had passed on. “What are 
you looldng at. Miss Varley ? ” he asked, 
abruptlj^, going up and leaning his arms 
on the broken parapet beside her, and 
staring down into the depths of the 
ravine. 

The girl smiled and pointed with her 
whip. “ You see those flowers there ? 
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No, farther down ; on that little ledge 
where the wall is broken ? I was eonsider- 
ing the lilies of the field. They are the 
first ones we have seen. And quite out 
of reaeh.” 

‘^Ah, yes. I see. Yes, they are out 
of reach,” said Stuart. 

But half an hour afterward — as the 
road grew more abrupt, hliss Varley heard 
a clattering of horse’s hoofs pressing nearer 
and nearer, and presently someone rode up 
and held out a handful of half-withered 
flowers. “There — there are your lilies,” 
said Jack. 

Constance started and looked round, and 
then the colour rushed to her cheeks. “ Oh 
hlr. Stuart ! But you should not have 
done it — ^indeed you should not.” 

“ Oh, that was not anything at all,” the 
young man said carelessly. “I’m not a 
bad hand at climbing. And I knew you 
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wanted them. And I thought — thought 
perhaps you might give me one of them — 
to keep,” ho added, with an embarrassed 
laugh, and leaned forward and .stroked 
his horse carefully l.>etweeii the cars. 

She looked at him a moment in silence 
— a grave, iurpiiring look, which sent a 
curious thrill of excitement through him 
— and then an expression of great friend- 
liness and liking came into her face; she 
gave him the flower without a word. >Shc 
gave him the flower, and for one instant 
he touched her gauntletcd hand, and he 
saw her blue eyes looking into his. 

“ Thank you,” he said, beneath his 
breath. Plalf unconsciously he lifted his 
hat, with a curious feeling of doing her 
homage, as he reined in his horse to let 
her pass him b)^ 

Now Stuart was nothing more than an 
honest, good-natured, rather self-indulgent. 
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ratter talkative young fellow, you miglit 
object — & perfectly commonplace character, 
incapable, in all probability, of any great 
passion; unvisited as yet by any deep or 
vital experience of life; a character, too, 
which the budding germs of a latent 
Philistinism — ^the barren blight of common 
sense — ^would alone have debarred from 
any claim to consideration as a hero of 
"romance. And yet, was there ever a day 
so prosaic or so dull that some subtle 
stming of colour in the morning sky, 
some rosy revelation of the dawn, has not 
linked it to all the infinite possibilities of 
beauty ? or ever a life too indifferent to 
all joy not to feel and stir in the blossom- 
time of its experience — ^the brief, warm, 
heyday of its youth ? 

It was four o’clock by the time they 
reached the foot of the hills, and "turned 
their horses across the long and undulating 
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plain. A jfringe of trees, a tall and waving 
fringe of reeds, lay straight across their 
track, marking the boundaries of a little 
stream ; and a short, quick canter soon 
brought them to its ford, where ‘the tangled 
branches cast their deepest shadow over 
the rushing, bubbling brook. No words 
could describe the deep relief of that cool 
silence — ^made only the deeper by the low, 
cool murmur of the water’s flow. The 
riders stopped, or rather, the horses 
stopped halfway across, drinking greedily, 
and wading farther and farther up the 
stream till the water gurgled above their 
very knees. It was all so still, the little 
birds in the bushes began to sing once 
more, fluttering from tree to tree across the 
brook until the horses would pause for a 
moment to look around them before 
plunging their heads in again with deep 
and eager delight. Aad then, after some 
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ten minutes* halt, the little caravan again 
pressed forward, up the steep side of a 
hill and along a wide plateau, where the 
narrow bridle-path wound in and out 
between the scattered clumps of mimosa 
trees, until one had to bend to the saddle- 
bow to escape the clutch of their thorny 
branches. 

And then there came a company of 
mounted Bedaween; brown-faced, broum- 
robed, and sullen-eyed marauders ; and 
after them followed a troup of big brown 
cows, who scrambled along lilce goats, 
stopping at every step to snatch another 
mouthful of the short, close grass, until 
the advancing cavalcade alarmed and sepa- 
rated the herd, and they swept by the 
horses in wild and jostling disorder. 

"Exit the noble savage. Do you know 
those are the first living creatures we have 
met in all this day 
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I sliould l3e sorry to linrt 5 »’Oiir feeHngs, 
Constance ; I really sliould. Consequently 
I will not remark tliat your favourite 
cliildren of tlie desert look not unlike a 
group of Digger Indians,” said Major Tkayer, 
slowly. 

“Please God we not lose any cliickens 
to-niglit,” added Hassan, until a groan. 

Tlie handsome slieilch bowed gravely 
in his saddle. “The will of God- be 
done.” 

^bid now the horses quickened their pace, 
and threw up their heads and went off in 
a wild gaUop, at sight of the circle of 
canvas domes. That night the tents were 
pitched by the side of Elisha’s Well, a little, 
clear, splashing spring which starts from 
under a high rock, runs past a fringe of 
fern and flowers for a few hundred feet, and 
then disappears again underground. And 
soon its tinkling lift and fall was the only 
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touch, of coolness left. For with sunset 
the heat grew more intense; the wind 
became more sultry ; wild gusts of dust 
and sand came whirling whitely doum 
across the stony platform from the hill- 
side above it ; and now the sky was of a 
threatening sulphurous tone, and lurid 
gleams of light broke through the heav}^ 
clouds, throwing a curious reddish glow 
over all the green tangle of branches 
beneath. 

As Mss Varley came out of her tent and 
looked about her, the very air seemed to 
have grown thick with this suffused yellow 
light. Nature was in suspense. There was 
a feeling of suppressed horror in the livid 
light, in the wild shifting of the clouds, 
in the low ominous muttering of thunder 
dying away among the naked hills. 

And as the night grew darker this sense 
of. unrest and expectation deepened. 
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It is like the moment before a miracle •. 
like waiting for some revelation/’ Constance 
said. And indeed the very animals about 
the camp had caught the infection of terror 
and disquiet; the horses refused to eat^ 
and stood facing the wind with 'wildl}”- 
streaming manes; and even Lione thrust 
his golden head between Miss Yarley’s 
hands and moaned and struggled in his 
sleep. 

It was almost a relief after dinner when 
this tension of silence was broken by a 
succession of savage cries — a vnld, high- 
pitched, rattling call, like the voice of some 
animal grown fierce and unfamiliar with 
pain. And “ There is some Bedawy, ladies 
and gentlemen,” said Hassan, pushing back 
the door of the tent. “And the cliief he 
come down to do you honour and show you 
one dance.” 

And presently the chairs and rugs had all 
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n carried outside. A long line of men 
•were drawn up 'in front of the dining-tent ; 
at one end a shado-wy group of veiled 
women and children stood back awaiting 
their turn ; and before them, the old sheikh 
of the tribe, ■with a drawn sword in his 
hand. As the travellers came out he began 
his dance, accompanied by the howls and 
cries of all the spectators, and marked by a 
certain rude rhythm kept by the clapping of 
hands. It was a singular and exciting per- 
formance; for as the words of the chant 
were' changed the chief would vary his 
action, now charging the whole hne with 
a flashing sweep of his sword ; now crouch- 
ing to the ground as if in ambush, or again 
thro'wing himself at their feet and writhing 
as if wounded unto death. And after 
every change he would come rushing up to 
Major Thayer, circle his sword about his 
head, and again that wild and rattling 
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cliorus ■would start the sleeping echoes of 
the hill. The two long white cotton 
lanterns shook in the Annd, casting long 
curious shadows, •vvild unexpected gleams 
of light, uj)on those savage shapes. 
Fanny had fallen asleep in her chair; 
her husband had long since strolled away. 
As Stuart lay stretched out upon the 
Persian carpet at Miss Varley’s feet and 
looking up into her face, they two seemed, 
to the young man’s excited fancy, the 
only possessors of a new and fantastic 
world ; a world peopled by shado^v}'■, sway- 
ing forms, full of strange sounds, of warm 
and sudden wind — ^fuU, too, of a pale and 
misty moonlight, of vague and enervated 
and measureless delight. And Constance ? 

He was lying, I have said, at her feet ; 
but not all the width of the universe, had 
he but known it, could have held those- 
two farther apart. 
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For Miss Varley, too, was thinking. 
And as, later on, she lay upon her bed, 
tossing restlessly from side to side, it 
seemed those thoughts had well-nigh 
banished sleep. The wind had loosened 
the fastenings of her tent-door. Presently 
she rose to tighten the cords, and as she 
did so, some sudden impulse made her 
pause and push aside the curtain and look 
out. The moon had risen high above the 
clouds ; a great, an infinite silvery still- 
ness lay all about the sleeping camp. 
Prom their stony platform she looked 
down upon a waving sea of tree-tops — a 
love-gift once to Cleopatra from Mark 
Antony, and now a dark and rustling 
solitude where only the night wind seemed 
awake. But as the girl stood there at the 
door of her tent, the wind lifting her 
loosened hair from off her forehead, blowing 
softly and coolly about her small bare feet 
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— of a sudden, tliere arose a sweet deli- 
cious gurgle of sound from among tlie 
tangled buslies. It was tlie voice of a 
niglitingale, singing to tlie silence and to 
the stars. And as she listened, a change 
swept over the grave proud face, her lips 
parted, her eyes grew soft and fiUed 
with tears. She lifted her face implor- 
ingly, with a sudden gesture of passionate 
emotion. 

“Oh my love,” she said, “my love, 
when — ^when are you coming hack to me ?” 



CHAPTER V. 


SHOWING WHY MISS VAHLEY LOOKED AT 
THE STABS. 

It was wlieiL Constance Yaxley first began 
to bave ber frocks lengthened, ber lessons 
shortened, and ber opinion more or less 
consulted .in regard to both — she was, in 
a word, about fifteen years old — ^wben an 
event took place which merits to be briefly 
mentioned. 

It was at the close of morning school, and 
a certain riotous stillness was beginning to 
make itself apparent among the young 
ladies of the Misses de Walker’s Erench and 
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Family Finisliing Establisliment. A sub- 
dued sound of opening desks, tbe furtive 
rustling of contraband paper parcels, a 
mysterious and increasing succession of 
smothered laughs, were all witnesses to the 
absence of any high authority. Matters 
were evidently approaching a crisis — de- 
layed for a moment as all the heads were 
lifted, and all eyes turned to watch the 
servant bringing a message to the door. 

“The young ladies will please give a 
little attention. Silence there on the left ! 
Young ladies, I must really beg you to be a 
little more respectful,” said Miss Smith, 
looking up, flushed and wearied, from a 
chaotic pile of accounts. “ Miss Morgan 
and Constance Yailey are wanted in the 
parlour.” And then, as Constance passes 
her, “ I think it is your father, my dear,” 
the governess adds in kindly preparation. 
For it is a weU-lmown fact that Constance 
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adores her father. She has seen him per- 
haps a dozen times in all her life — ^brief 
•visits snatched in the interval between each 
cruise — and has already la'vished an amount 
of ardent hero-worship, of unquestioning 
admiration upon her idealised recollection 
of him, which cannot but give a colouring 
and bent to all her after years. 

“And you are never going away again, 
papa ; never, never going away any more ?” 
she says exultingly a moment later, stand- 
ing with both hands clasped about her 
father’s arm ; “ you are going to give up 
the ship at last, and live on that nice half- 
pay, and have a home in the country. 
Oh papa, a home in the country for you 
and me together? And !Fanny shall live 
with us, of course — ^Fanny shall live with 
us always ; but I am to be the housekeeper, 
you know. Fanny shall be the lady, but 
I am going to be your helper.” 
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" And Aunt Van ? Have yon forgotten 
Aunt Van ?” says Captain Varley, smiling 
and smoothing back her hair. 

“ Oh, bother Annt Van !” answers Con- 
stance, gaily. “ Papa, I vdsh yon had a 
bettcr-rcgiilatcd mind? It is a deplorable 
thing to be so utterly devoid of serionsness 
in discussing vital subjects. For listen to 
me, please. I want some chickens. Yon 
may have all the cows and sheep and oxen 
for your very own, but I must have some 
chickens — and .a horse — and — ^aiid what 
else can people have who arc going to live 
in the real country and be as happy as the 
day is long ?” 

And as she asks the questions Fate 
appears in the doorway to answer it — a 
dark-haired, deep-eyed Fate, who stops and 
hesitates, and stands with a pile of loose 
and fluttering papers in her hand. “ I beg 
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your pardon, I did not know there was any- 
one here.” 

“ Oh, it is not of the slightest conse- 
quence. You have not disturbed us at all,” 

says Fanny, coolly. “ Only Would 

you be so very kind as to shut the door 
carefully as you go out ? There is really 
a terrible draught.” 

But Constance has already started for- 
ward and is taking her destiny by the hand. 
“ Come in. Miss Smith. Do come in,” she 
says in her friendly young voice. “ It is 
only papa, you know. And, papa, this is 
Miss Smith.” 

Captain Varley has already risen, and 
you see at a glance where Constance got 
that fine upright carriage. “Miss Smith 
will honour us by making use of the room. 
I am always happy to see my daughter’s 
friends,” he answers with grave courtesy. 
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“You forget that we arc only school- 
girls yet. We could hardly presume to 
call ourselves Miss Smith’s friends,” says 

Fanny in her sweetest voice. “ And ” 

“■ j\Iiss j\Iorgan is right. I am only the 
nursery governess here. I teach the little 
ones their multiplication-tahlc, and keep the 
accounts, and licar the young ladies prac- 
tise, Caj^tain Yarlcy. IMiss hlorgan is quite 
right, I am not anybod3’’s friend,” adds 
i\riss Smith, turning veiy pale. 

Poor Captain Varlcy turns from one to 
the other, from his ward to his daughter’s 
governess, with a puzzled look on his 
frank and wcathcr-hcatcn face. And it 
is curious to notice how you see the ex- 
pression repeated on the frank young 
countenance hy his side. For, as ma}’’ 
already have been remarked, hliss Varlcy ’s 
views of life are rather more primitive 
than is usual even with young ladies who 
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have enjoyed all the opportunities for igno- 
rance offered hy a liberal education. '^In 
fact, you made a perfect little goose of 
yourself, my dear,” Miss Morgan informs 
her later on, in private. “And as for 
the presumption of that creature in accejDt- 

ing your father’s invitation ! I vron’t 

go to the theatre mth you at aU. Yes, I 
•will. FU go, and do what you have not 
the sense to do yourself ” 

“Poor thing, and "why should she not 
have a little pleasure then?” answers Con- 
stance, simply. And indeed why should 
she not ? 

Dressed in her best black go'wn, a bunch 
of flowers in her hand, a red camellia in 
her hair — (“It is years, years, since any- 
one has sent me such flowers as these,” 
she says softly, looking up into Captain 
Varley’s face, with a fine expression of 
gratitude in •those great dark eyes, which 
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not even tlie Misses Dc Walker’s unpaid 
bills have yet contrived to tarnisb) — 
dressed, I say, in her best, seated in the 
front of an opera-box, a handsome man 
by her side, and all about her a flood of 
light and music, vdiy should not this 
poor ^yoman forget for an evening all the 
disappointments, the regi-et, it might be, 
the remorse of her life ? For that hliss 
Smith was a 3'oimg person with experiences 
was really an undeniable fact. 

“It is a pretty .stage seen from the 
boxes, is it not?” asked Fanny, bending 
forward with a sneer. 

j\liss Smith is a 3’oung woman with 
a history, and 3*011 ma3* bo sure her 
pupils at the Establishment are not unac- 
quainted with the fact. But is she then 
so vciy much worse than her neighbours? 
If the truth must be told it was Fann3’' 
herself who was the chief narrator, the 
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firmest believer in these reports. Indeed, 
I never could persuade myself that those 
particular anecdotes were any more worthy 
of credence than any of the other thousand 
and one legends which form the dady 
entertainment of our friends. For how, 
to take only one instance, how, I ask you, 
was it probable that Miss Morgan should 
be so thoroughly versed in all the details 
about young Winslow’s unlucky passion, or 
the reasons which led to Miss Smith’s 
change of home ? As for her having 
deliberately planned to attract Captain 
Varley’s attention, could it for a moment 
be believed that such conduct was even 
possible under the sheltering wing of the 
Misses De Walker’s maternal and Christian 
care ? 

“Maternal and Christian fiddlestick!” 
retorts Fanny with profound contempt. 
“ Miss De Walker is an old .cat, and Miss 
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Pliilena is another. They take their 
teachers where they can pay. the least, and 

as for that creature Captain Yarley 

is only my guardian, I know. But if he 
were my hither, Constance 

“If he were your hither, Fanny 

But we will not taUc about that, dear. 
Onl}’, the king can do no wrong,” said 
!Miss Varlcy, turning very pale. 

And “Our poor Constance is as inhituated 
as ever, and as blind as even I^Iiss Smith 
could dcsii'e. Indeed, dear ill's. Yan iNess, 
I feai* it will not be very long before I shall 
sec myself forced to take refuge with 
you. For I fear the catastrophe is even 
nearer than we think,” Miss ilorgan wrote 
prophetically to a certain old lady at 
Nahant. It was the one relaxation into 
strong dislilvc which Fanny ever allowed 
herself, and she hated kliss Smith with all 
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the repressed virulence of a studiously 
amiable character. 

And, indeed, it was not long before her 
prediction came to pass. It was hardly a 
month, I think, after that unlucky night at 
the opera before hEss Varley was wanted 
in the schoolroom parlour again. The 
interview was very short, and very quiet 
until just at the last. “I hope, I do 
hope you will be happy, papa,” the girl 
cried out with a sudden burst of passion, 
as her father was bidding her good-bye. 
She took up his hand in both of hers and 
laid • her cheek against it with a caressing 
motion that was habitual to her. “You 
— you won’t forget me, dear?” she said 
very gently. The Captain congratulated 
himself with honest satisfaction upon the 
sensible fashion in which his little girl 
was seconding his plans. 

The days went on and on. Captain 
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Varley \ras often in town now, but it was 

seldom be found time to visit bis daughter’s 

school. Once they met him walking down 

the street. He was dressed with scrupulous 

care in entnely new clothes, and was giving 
*■ 

his arm to Miss Smith. Miss Morgan threw 
up her head at the sight, and would have 
walked on without speaking, but Constance 
stopped and insisted upon shaking her 
future stepmother’s hand. It was not 
for her to question her father’s choice, the 
giii thought proudly, choiring back her 
tears. The months went on and on, and 
brought with them the marriage ; went 
on and on, and now Miss Smith’s matri- 
monial speculation had growli to be an 
old story, and there were newer and more 
interesting weddings in view. 

“You must come and stay with me 
this 3’’ear,” wrote young Mrs. Thayer some 
six months afterwards. I want you. 
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Constance — and you will only be in their 
way at home.” And indeed by this time 
I think the poor girl was amply conscious 
of the fact. For this ill-assorted marriage 
was proving itself a great success to the 
two most intimately concerned — a success 
SO” complete that not even Mrs. Thayer 
^could question its dm’ation. 

As for Constance ^but whatever Con- 

stance felt, we know how she had accepted 
the situation from the first. And as the 
years rolled by, and there came other 
claimants to her father’s love, when baby 
fingers and baby voices had made the final 
conquest of his home, I think there even 
gTew to be a certain kindness between 
hliss Yarley and her father’s second wife. 

“ There’s my good Constance ! But I 
always knew you would behave like a 
good, sensible girl, my dear,” the Captain 
remarked to her with genuine pleasm’e. 
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And ''Yes, papa; I ^’oidd do auj'tliing- 
for YOU, 5'ou ImoTT,” tlie girl ansY'ered, and 
canglit liis liand in licrs and laid her cheek 
against it with a silent caress, with a 
curious new pang at her heart. The old 
love was there, the old tenderness was 
there; but the old passionate admiration, 
the old ideal, where were they now ? 

Constance had been a year or more at 
home — ^she had grofm into a tall, serious- 
faced, sad-eyed girl of nineteen — ^before the 
long-promised visit to j\Irs. Thayer came to 
pass. As she thinks of those days now, 
they seem the nearest — as, indeed, they 
are the most vivid — of her life. Yor it 
was at Fanny’s house, at The Farm, that 
Constance found the second, the last, the 
supreme passion 'of her life. It was a 
man most unlike her father whom this fond 
idol-worshipper had now elected to fill the 
empty temple of her faith, but I think there 
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Tvas a certain resemblance in the quality of 
the deep and silent and loyal devotion she 
lavished upon them both. 

It is an old story now, dating some three 
years bodr. Indifference, custom, time, new 
£ices, and new lands have come between 
her and her love. As she stands there 
listening to the song of that nightingale, 
looking up at those serene and mdancholy 
stars, how weak, how short, the time and 
distance seem ! It is evening now again in 
the old house at home, a mild spring even- 
ing of three years before; she is walking 
up and down the garden path with the 
children, and Fanny has written her a 
letter : 

"Axe you not coming back to me soon ? 
Do come back, there’s a darling, for I really 
cannot do without you any longer; and- 
surdy Mrs. Yarley is wdl enough to 
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spare you now 1 Do come l 3 ack. We 
all want you — ^tLat is, all but one. 'And 
when shall we see you at The Farm again V 
I asked that one, only this morning. ' Pro- 
bably never. Who ever heard of a man 
going to Paradise twice,’ he said, driving 
off. Pretty, wasn’t it ? But then he has 
a way of saying those pretty things, as you 
know. And, by-the-way, he left his com- 
pliments for Solion-Rolitrant, and another 
message — have forgotten what. However, 
that is of the less consequence as I question 
if we shall see that hecm tenehreux again. 
At all events, he has already sailed for 
Eiu’ope. Tom swears it was business which 
called him away. I think he was simply 
bored ; and, indeed, the only wonder is we 
should have kept that unquiet spirit for so 
long. Of course the saddest part of it all 
is the check it gives to our unfortunate 
pla}^ We are seriously proposing to cast 
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Jack Stuart for the missing part, and if 
you will only come hack ” 

And so on. 

“ Oonny,” said little Walter, plucking 
curiously at her skirt ; “ has oo heen 

naughty, Conny? Is oo doin’, to ky?” 

She looked at him with a blank, bewil- 
dered face. She stooped and loosened the 
little hands, and walked away without a 
word. And, indeed, what words could 
describe the storm of shame and incredulous 
despair, the wild agony of longing which 
filled that proud and passionate heart ? 
The coming years might bring their slow- 
gathering proof of loyalty, but it was at 
that moment, there in that sunny spring 
garden among the budding trees, that Con- 
stance measured, once for all, the force, 
the vitality, the depth of this her wasted 
love. 
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^bid j)reseutl}’ tlic brief flickering sun- 
shine faded from ofl' the garden-walks, a face 
looked out of tlie window, a servant came 
to the door, the children went clamorously 
in to tea, and Constance was alone. 

She was alone. It was a mild, warm 
evening at the end of hlarch. Spring had 
come, but the snow was stOl i}dng in loose 
white patches in the hollows of the hill, 
and the air was full of the damp, earthy 
smell of the freshly-ploughed fields. Pre- 
sently she j)fii^sed in her aimless walking 
and unclenched her hands, smoothed out 
the crumpled folds of Fanny’s letter — ^it was 
too dark to read their meaning now — and 
sat wcardy down upon the steps of the’ 
porch. 

She was very tired. She leaned her 
head upon her hand ; the tears rolled 
slowly down across her fingers ; she never 
moved to brush them away. She was tired. 
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From across tlie road slie could hear the 
cidlly tinlde of the thawing brook ; a thin 
Wiiite wreath of fog was creeping slowly 
neirer between the trunks of the apple- 
treis in the orchard. It seemed to her 
tha'; she had seen it all before, had lived 
thrcngh it all before, had known it from 
the v^ery first. 

Aad now it was ah. over. “I doubt,” 
said Fanny, "if we shall ever see him 
agaii.” The intolerable weight of time 
was pressing on her already, and it was 
not in hour since she knew that he was 
gone He was gone, and he had left her 
" his compliments ” ! She stood up ; a hot 
flush mounted to her forehead ; she pressed 
her hind against her burning eyes. But 
no ! rot even, in that first moment of bitter 
bewilcering pain, not even then would this 
true hjart swerve from its allegiance. And 
once more the old faith, the old words, 
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came to her lips : lier Idiig could do no 
wroncf. 

o 

The pale thin mist came creeping up tie 
path, and the ■wind hle'sv keen and chill. 
She shivered. She lifted her face from her 

I 

hand and looked up, and there, alnve 
her head, shining do'wn to her thrdigh 
the leafless branches, she saw a soliaiy 
star. 

( 

t 

I 

It was an old story of tlii’cc 5’ears bdore. 
But as the girl stood at the door 0: her 
tent that night, the same wind seamed 
rustling and whispering tlirough Clcopitra’s 
trees. She listened to the sweet, pierangly 
sweet rapture of the nightingale ; shclifted 
up her eyes, and shining through the jreak- 
ing clouds, far off, and pure and steadfast 
as her love, she saw a solitary star, j 

Ajid the nightingale went on siiging, 
singing through the night. The ^ouds 
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drifted back and covered the sk}?-, the wind 
was hushed among the shadovy trees, but 
the nightingale went on singing till the 
dawn. 



CHAPTER VI. 


'cnoss COUNTRY. 

^\js‘D ill tlic gray of tliat dawn tliey started 
for the rivor Jordan. The day had broken 
Y'an and pale, with no sunrise, only a cold 
dim light, which seemed to promise rain, 
lint how lovely everything looked about 
them as they rode away from camp ! 
It was so early the very flowers were still 
asleep in the grass, and only here and 
there the first venturesome daisies and 
buttercups already opened their eyes at 
the touch of the morning wind ; but how 
beautiful were those far-off mountains which 
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barred tbe horizon with a quivering silver 
light ! They alone were resplendent in this 
gray landscape, under this gray shy; for, 
after passing the few low ruins of stately 
Jericho, the travellers rode for hours across 
a solitary and undulating plain — a plain 
without grass, or flowers, or trees — only 
at rare intervals some dense,' dark grov^th 
of withered-looking shrubs, which seemed 
•clinging with a desperate tenacity to the 
sandy soil. There was not a living thing 
in sight; no movement but in the sky, 
where the great loose masses of gray 
clouds were carelessly and tumultuously 
drifting onward to the sea. 

But the vegetation became more luxuriant 
as they approached the river, and close by 
the water’s edge there was a tangled thicket 
of vine and bush and broad-leaved sycamore- 
trees, which only parted in one place far 
enough to show a glimpse of the -turbid 
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and Hncrcd stream — ^a small and s\\'ift and 
niuddj’ river, serving to fertilise a naiTOw 
strip of land lost in tlic 'wilderness of 
•ludea. 

“So that is the Jordan,” said Major 
Thaj'er, after a pause. 

“ Yes, sir ; Jordan, sir.” 

“ I wonder Now how wide should 

you say it was, at a guess ? ” 

“ I give it ui). "Wliero's * Murray ? * ” 

“ I wish, how I do wish Dr. Adams 
were here ! iVnd I should lilce to know the 
Xirceise spot where the Israelites crossed,” 
said Fanny, with a sigh. 

And then they all got off ilicir horses, 
and ]\lrs. Thayer asked for her Bible. It 
had been left in the palanquin ; no, in 
the tent. 

“I am affaid he gone on with the 
baggage - mules, lady,” said HassaUj in a 
deprecatoiy vray. And then for a few 
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moments they all wandered about under 
the willows and stared at the stream. And 
the Arabs sat around in a semicircle, and 
thought — ^heaven knows what they thought 
of these Christian dogs. 

“WiU you have one bath, gentlemen? 
The most gentlemen what come here the}^ 
go in the water,” suggested Hassan, with 
an anxious air. 

“ A bath ? Oh, hang it all, no.” 

Mr. Stuart strolled over to where Constance 
was sitting by the bank. “Stupid river 
that, I think,” he said, pointing with his 
whi]D. 

hliss Varley unclosed her eyes, and looked 
at it for a minute. “ It is small,” she as- 
sented indifferently, and let her head fall 
back once more against the tree. She was 
not looking well this morning. Her face 
was pale and weary-looking ; her , eyelids 
heavj^ her lips colourless. 
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“ Yon look tired/'' said Jack. 

Yo : bni pcrliaj^s I did not sleep 
enough.” She sat np and opened her eyes, 
and passed her hand through licr hair. 
“Did 3 'ou hear that nightingale last night, 
Mr. Stuart ? ” 

“ Yightingalc 1 Wliat nightingale ? I 

o o o o 

did not know there was one,” said the 
young man, in a conversational manner. 
He. took out his knife and cut a carefull}*- 
sclccted branch from one of the willows. 
“ And so there v:as a nightingale 1 ” he 
repealed vaguely, and sat down on the 
bank by her side, and l:)egan stripping the 
bark from off his wand. 

]\Iiss Yarley turned her head a little, 
and looked at him and smiled. She slipped 
the string of amber beads off her wrist 
and began swinging them slowly to and 
fro. 

“ How long — ^how long life seems on 

O O 
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some clays!” slie said, looking down on 
tlie river at ker feet. 

. A jDause. 

“Life? Ok — don’t know. — Wkat is 
tke matter wdtk kfe ? — think it’s — very 
jolly. — ^Don’t yon ? ” answered Jack, slowly. 
Tke krealcs were wken ke stopped to con- 
template tke effect of kis work. 

“ Tkere ! I call tkat a very pretty mono- 
gram now,” ke said, presently, kolding it 
np and gazing at it with a critical eye. 
“ It will make you a very good riding- 
wkip in tke place of tke one you lost.” 
He twisted tke stick akout and snapped 
it two or tkree times in tke aic. “ Lione ! 
kere, Lione 1 Come kere, sir 1 ” But tke 
dog only turned kis kead round and 
yawned, and laid kis nose upon kis paws 
again, winking witk amiable indifference. 

“ Hassan is filling tke bottles ; I must 
fetck you some of tke water to drink,” 
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said Jack, getting up slowly to liis 
feet. 

And jjrescntly lie came scraniliKng up 
ilie bank. “ Leave me a little, will you V 
lie said, bending do\m and giving lier the 
<»lass with a smile. 

O 

“ Tliauks.” 

SJie touched the water vdth her lips and 
then began pouring it slowly out upon the 
ground. 

Oh, 1 say, Miss Yarlc}', don't do that ? 
"Why, I brought it for you to diink ?” 

“ If you will look at the dust on the 
. leaves of that uiiluck)’ plant ” 

“ But 1 want some water myself,” said 
Stuart, fpiickly, and laid a detaining hand 
upon her wrist. 

Constance w’^as very tall. Their two 
laces •were nearly on a level. The young 
man was looking straieiht into her blue 
eyes, and there ■was something defiant. 
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almost hard, in their expression. He had 
never seen that look before. “ Let me go, 
Mx. Stuart.” 

“ And you •will give me the water 
then ? ” 

She hesitated ; she looked at the ground 
and then out at the river; and then her 
eyelids drooped and there camfe a sudden 
flush across her face. It was the second 
time that Stuart had made her feel con- 
scious. “There, take it, please, and let 
me go,” she said in a low voice, and there 
was nothing in her tone of the gracious 
indifference with which she had hitherto 
spoken to Jack. 

3\lr. Stuart drank his water very slowly 
and looked after her with a well-satisfied 
smile. “ Good Lione, good old dog,” he 
said, and called the greyhound to him and 
patted him on the head, “ good old 
Lione.” 

SI 


• TOl. I. 
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‘‘ Qvi on come ciiinc onon cJiien," observed 
.Faimv, watcliinij tbem from a distance. 
]\iajor Tbayer bad studied Frciicli for four 
years at the military academ3^ So lie 
on]}” opened bis eyes and said nothing. 

And in tliis vray they saw the Jordan. 

For, altbougb it was nearly an liour 
longer before they ceased to ride along 
its bank, tlic tbiclvet bad now grown even 
denser than before ; and tliis was the last 
sight of the river for man}' a day. It 
was with ^'oiy ditlerciit feelings that two 
of tliat party were to look at the Jordan 
aeraiii. 

O 

But now llie patli wound tbrongb avast 
jungle of tall, feathery reeds “shaken by 
the wind,” which shot up high above the 
horses’ heads ; and as they rode along, a 
wandering gleam of sunshine turned all 
the yellow plumes into a burning line of 
gold. And still, as they rode on, the 
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mimosa-trees grew ever fartlier and fartlier 
apart ; tlie stunted, twisted, tamarisk- 
"bnslies, still leafless and spotted with the 
Mack remains of last year’s fruit, disap- 
peared; and again tliey found themselves 
traversing a wide reach of plain, green 
here and there with scanty patches of 
coarse grass, but for the most part bare 
of even stones. 

It was pleasant to Constance to be once 
more in the midst of this voiceless calm 
— a silence as profound, and yet differing 
in quality from the silence of the* desert. 
She dropped her reins upon her horse’s 
neck, she turned herself carelessly about 
in her saddle — a gallop was out of the 
question here, where one dared not lose 
sight of the escort — and her eyes wandered 
well pleased from the soft luminous sky 
overhead, across the undulations of the 
plain — fawn-coloured, or gray, or palest 
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brown, as tbe clond-sbadows floated slowly 
by — ^to tbe low and vast horizon. And 
now all tbe weaiy look bad vanished from 
her face, and in its stead there bad come 
an expression of deep and qniet satisfac- 
tion. For she was singularly sensitive to 
certain chance combinations of line and 
colour, this girl. Great spaces affected her 
almost in tbe same manner as music. In 
some moods, she would find a sensation 
almost too keen for pleasure in some per- 
fectly unnoticeable effect of light ; although 
as a general thing she avoided views, and 
had a perverse dislike to celebrated land- 
scapes and other classified beauties of 
nature. Just now aU the delicate, shifting 
effects of a sirocco morning were trans- 
figming these monotonous plains ; and the 
girl noted with ever-renewed pleasm’e how 
eveiy bit of colour, each touch of crimson 
or gold or blue in scarf or cyfieh, seemed 
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to accentuate and vivify tlie day. Long 
afterwards Constance remembered this as 
tlie distinguisliing quality of a day made 
memorable by an indefinite yet all-pervad- 
ing sense of impending change. But the 
most important, because the most imme- 
diate result of all this was to make her 
forget about Jack. 

For a moment — ^it was only for a moment 
— something in Stuart’s words, or face, 
or action had alarmed her with a sense of 
oppressive scrutiny. His sudden asser- 
tion of independent individuality — this 
new revelation of his power to insist upon 
and enforce a request — ^had perplexed and 
startled her pride to a degree singularly 
out of proportion with the triviality of its 
cause. But it was difficult to measure 
the full significance of such a silent con- 
cession. It was like stooping to pat some 
favourite dog, and seeing him look up at 
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you u'itli liunijin eyes. It cast a curioiiSy 
ail alarmingly suggestive light upon much 
Vt'hicli had gone hefore. But now, as 
]\Ir. Stuart fell naturally once more into 
his usual place heside the palanquin — ^talk- 
ing for any length of time to Fanny 
was calculated to inspire one with a pro- 
tect iim and condescendiim sense of mas- 

O O 

culino superiority which was not without 
its charm — as he rode on beside the palan- 
quin. Constance looked at him earnestly 
airain and acfain. her face cleariim after 
cadi furtive examination. Not that she 
was disposed to undervalue Stuart. On 
the contrary. Ho was very kind; hand- 
some : very good-natured. Ho rode faiily 

well. And still Tolerance is not a 

sjiontaneous virtue, but rather the final 
result of disappointment acting upon a 
nolde mind. She filled up the blank with 
an emphatic smile. The reasons which 
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most potently affect a woman’s conduct 
are, perhaps, the only ones she never puts 
into words. 

But now they came upon a country of 
low, rolling downs ; and now the hills grew 
higher, with steep sides cut awa)'" until 
there was barely room for the cavalcade 
to pass in single file along their summits ; 
and .presently the sheddi, riding on in 
advance, halted, held up his hand, wheeled 
about his horse, then dashed furiously 
down the stony side of a ravine. 

Before them lay a pale and restless sea. 
The hea^iy surf broke in dirty yeUow foam 
upon a beach bounded and black with long 
curving lines of drifted wood — bleached 
boughs of forest-trees, scattered and heaped 
like Imcs of dead men’s bones upon this 
desolate shore. All the foreground was in 
shadow ; but out at sea a ghastly sulphu- 
rous light broke through the shifting clouds. 
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turning tlie •water to a dull, deep green. 
The da)'' liad grown oppressively liot, and 
tlio white blinding haze on the far-off 
mountains, the lifeless, enervating wind, 
the dim sunshine, the slow, sultry splash 
of the waves seemed each to add to this 
oppression. 

“ I think I am sorry to keep you 

waiting, Fanny ; but if Jack is going to 
have a swim I inii?ht as well be makinc: 
a skotc.h ? ” said Major Thayer, breaking 
the silence with a start. 

Have I given you any definite idea of 
hlajor Thayer ? Imagine a tall, loose- 
jointed, large-boned man of about fifty ; 
a thin man, with an abundance of straight, 
black hair, streaked here and there with 
gray, and a sort of hard good-nature vnitteu 
all over the shrewd-eyed, resolute face — 
the t3'pe of face you see everywhere in 
America, on the seat of an express-waggon 
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or on tlie benches of the Senate. But 
Major Thayer’s', life had reached to neither 
extreme. Some thirty years before the 
time I Avrite of, young Tom Thayer was 
one of a class of West Point graduates, 
whom a paternal government had plied 
for years with small but constantly re- 
peated doses of French Grammar, Fortifi- 
cations, and the Higher Mathematics, before 
sending them out to consider upon these 
points in the undisturbed seclusion of a 
frontier post. But as not even four years 
of daily drill can wholly eradicate all indi- 
viduality, to these resources against ennui, 
young Thayer added the then rather un- 
common accomplishment of a pronounced 
feeling for art, as symbolised by small 
water-colour sketches of undecided merit. 
And it was this feeling, doubtless, which 
saved him from habits whose merit was 
still more questionable. For thirty years 
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ngo tlic niauners and customs of the 
army officer vrcrc not yot above criticism. 
"Whisky and cards, until one’s pay gave 
out, ciiicl then whisky again, varied by 
such conversation as might be naturally 
expected from a party of isolated men, to 
whom ]»leasurc was limited by their re- 
spective powers of drinking, to whom litera- 
ture was r(.‘presoiited by some odd numbers 
of a .‘»])orting novel, and to whom civilisa- 
tion meant the extermination, in a given 
space of time, of a given nuralicr of Indians 
— such was llieir commonc.st formula. 

Second-Tjituitenant Thayer had entered 
the United States army with a certain 
amount- of enthusiasm, a determination to 
distinguish himself speedily, and a confident 
belief in the rapidity of well-deserved pro- 
motion. Of course we all know that private 
interest has nothing to do with advance- 
ment in a well-organised republic ; and it is 
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prcsiimahlc that even in 18*1 — the coimiiy 
had already approximated to its present 
standard of ofiicial integrity. But young 
Thayer' had no influential fi'iciids. And 
sixteen years after entering the service 
the enthusiasm had somewhat subsided, 
and Lieutenant Tha3*cr was Lieutenant 
Thayer of Fort still. 

Perhaps this may have had something 
to do with it ; perhaps he was only carry- 
ing out a long-matured wish of emancipa- 
tion. In cither case, one fine morning he 
went through his last drill, made out his 
last report of missing buttons and iin- 
regimental ties, shook hands with all his 
fomicr comrades at the gate, climbed into 
the army waggon which abcady held his 
modest stock of worldly goods, and started 
for the East. 

Perhaps it was the fertility of resource of 
the native American rather than the eternal 
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fitnoss of tilings Avliicli was illustrated by 
bis next niovc ; for, three months after 
this exodus, !Mr. Thayer was occupying 
the chair of Professor (of Belles Lettres, 
Painting, and Perspective) in a large Pres- 
byterian College for Young Ladies, where 
tea-drinking took the place of whisky, and 
gossip, dress, and religion offered a pleasing 
change of topic from the ffimiliar stories 
of his late companions. He stayed there 
nearly six months. 

It was a pirpiant enough contrast at the 
first ; but even a contrast need not ncces- 
saril}’- bo an improvement. I am afraid 
Mr. Thayer was bored. You sec it is 
(piitc within the range of possibility that 
a middle-aged man, with inexpressive eyes, 
and a necktie of the wrong colour, ma}’ 
yet bo capable of cherishing an ideal 
which even the most fashionably-dressed 
3'oung lady of his acquaintance may fail 
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to satisfy. Perliaps tlie young ladies, on 
their side, showed hnt little inclination to 
discover the secret sentiments of this 
awkward and silent man, whose embar- 
rassed blushes presented a somewhat start- 
ling contrast to their own becoming equa- 
nimity. In either case the result was 
the same ; within six months of his arrival 
at Princetown, hir. Thayer agaiu sent in 
his resignation and departed. 

He departed somewhat suddenly at the 
last. Eumour averred that this unexpected 
haste was somehow connected with an in- 
terview of an interesting and strictly private 
character which the late professor obtained 
from one of his youngest and prettiest 
pupils. But Eumour is a proverbially falla- 
cious goddess, even in the serene seclusion 
of a female college ; and we need hardly 
credit this report further than we like. 
Whatever matrimonial disappointment he 
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luay linvc met witL, jlr. Thayer’s next 
rcaj^pcaraiicc ^vas in California, ^vllcrc lie 
remained for sorae years : ;i period in his 
cxislenec ^vhic*h Fanny always vaguel)’ 
hut decidedly referred to as, "The time 
when mv Imshand was in hiisiness ” — that 
clastic phrase which, in ii mercantile com- 
munity, may surely outrival charity in 
its capacity for covering a multitude of 
sins. Tn tliis case it covered nothing 
worse than an insurance-office, some cx- 
perieiK.'c in the mines, an unlimited cpian- 
tity of cpiartz, and a very small one of 
gold. 

It. was not until after the close of the 
Civil AVar — ^through which he had passed 
in ii sober, efficient manner — ^that Mr., 
now ^lajor, Thayer once more returned to 
the Fast, and it was with very different 
prospects. For this time the unexpected 
inheritance of a rather handsome fortune 
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stood liim in good stead — a most becoming 
background to Ms many excellent traits. 
At least sucb was tbe oj)inion of klrs. 
Van ITcss, whom be chanced to meet tbe 
very day of Ms arrival at Nabant, walk- 
ing upon tbe sands with a young friend — 
of birs. Van ITess, wbo needed but one 
moment to see, remember, go • tbrougb 
some rapid mental calculations, and then 
advance towards bim with a perfectly un- 
affected smile; a cordial greeting; an in- 
vitation to dinner. 

“For we sball not let you escape us 
now. It is our turn to do sometbin^ for 

O 

you,” sbe said ; and bere bliss Fanny looked 
uj) and smiled. “ Do let us return a bttle 
of wbat we owe to you — to all tbe 
brave defenders of our country,” said 
birs. Van. 

And tbere must bavc been sometbins: 

O 

in tbe pbrase wMcb struck tbe good lady’s 
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fancy ; for it ■was witli a nearly identical 
clioicc of words that, three months later, 
she presented j\rajor Thayer with her 
hlcssiiio*, a set of frail old china, and the 
hand of her dear yonng friend. 

Unfortunately tliis ojiportunity of 
making a study of IMajor Thayer’s im- 
pressions of married life is rendered im- 
jmssihlc by a total lack of material. For 
of the two people most closely concerned 
in tlie experiment, one of them was silent 
willi the habit of half a lifetime; and I 
am under the impi’cssion that !!\Irs. Fanii)’- 
knew very little about her husband. Cer- 
tainly she liked him very well ; at the 
Jii-st, was even inclined to hiscinate him 
into subjection, witli all the small and 
pretty persistencies of a kitten investi- 
gating the unknown substance of its ball ; 
but wliat with one’s toilet, one’s servants, 
and one’s pastor, the affections must 
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necessarily be limited in their calls upon 
one’s time. After the second year of their 
marriage, Mrs. Thayer rather neglected 
these little conjugal coquetries, sagely re- 
flecting, perhaps, that a devotion to society 
at. large certainly included one’s ovm hus- 
band to. a quite sufficient extent. There 
were a score of men scattered about the 
world to whose lips old Tom’s name was 
sure to bring a ready smile, a cordial word 
of liking and rough devotion ; but to this 
amiable and demonstrative little woman 
he called his wife, he soon assumed the 
place of a secondary providence, whom one 
might always count upon in an emergency, 
and — ^being careful of course to propitiate 
it from time to time — safely and aflably 
ignore among the minor pleasures of life. 

And yet, on the whole, above all, seen 
in the proper focus of her ovm compre- 
hension of things, it must be conceded 
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that Fanny beliaYed pretty well. Just 
now, for instance, she could scarcely be 
expected to derive much pleasure from 
this enforced halt by the Dead Sea ; but 
you would hardly have guessed as much 
from the facile smile with which she 
fflanced around and beckoned to Constance 

O 

to draw near. 

“You have been so quiet all the morn- 
ing,” she said coaxingly, looking uj) into 
her friend’s face. “ Are you very tired ? 
Yery hot? Jack says you have a head- 
ache ; is it so ? ” 

“ Oh — am quite well,” Constance an- 
swered, with a quick gesture of dissent. 

“Because Jack was afraid you might 
be over-tired.” 

hliss Yarley smiled ; opened her lips 
as if about to speak; thought better of 
it, and remained silent — ^gazing absently 
out at sea. 
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^‘Tou are not going to dismount 1” 

It was liarclly wortli tlie trouble,” tbe 
girl answered, hesitating, and then slipped 
her foot from tbe stirrup and swung her- 
self lightly down. One of the muleteers 
was passing; she threw him the reins 
and went and sat down on the sand, in 
the shadow of Fanny’s palanquin. It 
seemed even hotter now that they were 
no longer in movement, and there was 
nothing to break the silence but the sleepy 
lapping of the waves. 

“ The world is small after aU,” said hirs. 
Thayer, in a meditative voice, and after 
a long pause. 

‘‘Why so?” 

“ Oh, I was tliinlting. I was speaking 
to Jack about Morris Stuyvesant this 
morning. . It is curious he should have 
known 

“ Speaking about hir. Stuyvesant ? Oh 
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Fanny, liow could you do sucli a thing?” 
said Constance hastily, biting her under- 
lip and turning very red. 

“Well, and why should I not? One 
must speak of somebody or other. And 
what harm is there in Mr. Stuyvesant’s 
name, you silly child,” cried Fanny, in 
high good -humour, nestling more luxu- 
riously down amongst her cushions, and 
smiling affectionately at her friend with 
half-shut eyes. 

And it was precisely this apparent in- 
nocence of any ulterior motive which 
made it so difficult to resent any of 
Fanny’s actions. Somebody said once of 
h'Irs. Thayer that she was a woman with 
the nature of a zoophyte. She was 
gifted "with a positive talent for small, 
incessant effort; and, like the work of 
that coral-insect to which she had been 
likened, there was a wonderful power of 
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coliesion, and hardness, and resistance in 
all the accmnnlated mass of these deli- 
cate, imperceptible touches. Just now 
it suited her plans for Constance’s benefit — 
and in point of fact, she was as thoroughly 
well-intentioned a little woman as you 
will often find — ^it suited her plans, I say, 
to fill aU her conversation with. a thou- 
sand floating, intangible allusions and 
implications, whose immediate efiect was 
first to embarrass, and then to force the 
girl into ever closer companionship vuth 
Jack. 

Jiliss Varley did not feel particularly 
interested by young Stuart. This vigorous, 
energetic young fellow, with his keen en- 
joyment of life, his shrewd and limited 
intellect, and his habit of looking at 
things from their most obvious and com- 
mon-place side — ^whose conception of his 
relation to his fellow-man never rose 
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liiglier, or went deeper, than an easy-tem- 
pered wisli that everyone might be as 
comfortable as possible Hvithont disturbing 
any existing aiTangements ; and whose 
most independent mental action was the 
sincere and simple dislike he cherished 
for any man who did not get along and 
enjoy himself vdthout making a row over 
it — ^belonged to quite another section of 
humanity from herself. There was no 
quality in common between them but 
their youth, and yet by some fatality cir- 
cumstances seemed constantly conspiring 
to bring them closer together. 

For example. They had found a lovely 
spot for their noonday halt — a wild and 
shadowy ravine, shut in by overhanging 
rocks — a deep and fragrant resting-place, 
all redolent with the faint and clinging 
perfume of the cyclamen. Luncheon w'^as 
just over, and they Avere lying about on 
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tlie grass and fern, glad to escape for an 
hour from the vision of that colourless, 
pitiless sk}’', and all the heat and burden 
of the outer day. 

“Does anybody IcnoAV what has become 
of that game-bag ? ” cried the Major, sud- 
denly looking up from his cigar. “Pass 
it over here, like a good fellow. I should 
like to have another look at that last bird 
you shot.” 

“Did Jack shoot those partridges? I 
thought it was .the sheikh,” 

“ Oh no,” said Constance, innocently, 
“it was Jack.” 

Mrs. Thayer laughed. 

“ I — beg your pardon, Mr. Stuart,” the 
girl stammered, turning very pink. 

“Why should you? I like it,” said 
Jack, with malicious emphasis. 

“ Never mind, Constance. ‘ A rose by 
any other name,’ &c.,” suggested the Major, 
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goocl-naturecll)', tlirowiug a cliicken-bonc 
to tlie clog. 

“ I licard Dr. Adams read tliat once. 
It Avas to try tlie effect of tlie new sound- 
ing board. I never beard anybody reading 

»Sbakcspere like ” 

Dut liad j\Iiss Varlcy quite lost ber bead 
in coiiscc|ncncc of tins last blunder ? “I 
wish Dr. Adams were — in Jericbo,” sbe 
said, with sudden calm audacit}^ “He 
belongs to a class of clergpncn wbo are 
nothing in tbc world but so many drago- 
men — spiritual dragomen, I mean. They 
bavc tlie same glib inexactness in tbeir 

statements about tbc holiest things ” 

“ Constance ! ” 

“The same fine indifference to irrecon- 
cilable facts,” and here she stopped and 
laughed, and looked demurely defiant at 
Fanny. “They arc equally accustomed to 
taking people in and doing for them ” 
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But Ill’s. Thayer had assumed an ap- 
pearance of blank insensibility. She had 
a rare faculty — ivhich she shared with 
many women, and a particular class of 
beetles — ^for effacing herself morally, for 
becoming at once flat and blind and tena- 
cious at the first s3nnptom of attack. 

“ It was not difficult,” she observed 
presently, with a suggestion of cold dis- 
approval in air and voice, “it was not 
difficult to understand from whom these 
sentiments had taken their origin, A 
girl’s assertions are the merest reflex of 
what she believes to be the convictions 
of the man she most admires. And she 

had observed that ever since Mr, " 

“ I beg your pardon for interrupting, 
but — ^Lione is eating up all the sardines,” 
said Jack, with happy irrelevance. 

It was cm’ious what a repugnance the 
young man was fast acquiring for even 
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tlie sliglitest mention of Mr. Stuyvesant’s 
name. 

Not long after that they began climbing 
the road to Mar Saba. Prom time to 
time a break in the interminable range 
of hills let through some glimpse of the 
Dead Sea, now black with storm, now 
glittering in the sun, or again, as they rose 
higher above it, of clearest steely blue. 
And then, leaving the last rounded hill- 
slope at their feet, and as the day was 
fast drawing to its close, they reached a 
winding road hevui out in the living rock. 
Above them towered a huge mass of 
mountain, so barren, so nakedly barren, 
that not even the poorest shrub clings to 
its rocky side; below was the precipice. 
It is a place where Nature seems flayed 
alive — dead and desolate and sterile as 
the lives whose long blind agonies of 
patience have consecrated these stones. 
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For here, clinging to the side- of the 
ravine, its gray ■walls a very part of the 
gray rocks about them, they came upon 
the oldest convent in the ■world — a living 
tomb, buried in a ■wilderness, in the name 
of a religion whose very principle was 
life. 
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STONE WALLS DO NOT A PEISON MAKE. 

“ Well. Cousl niicc ! ” 

“ I say, j\Iiss Varlcy, what do j'ou think 
of this for weather?” 

“Oh my dear child, how wet 3'oii are! 
Don’t come near me, there’s a darling. 
But you will surely take yom* death of 
cold.” 

“ I think,” said Miss Varley, gravely, 
tlurouing baek the hood of her cloak, and 
making an incfTectual attempt at dosing 
her umbrella, “I tliink the Ddugo was 
a dry joke in comparison.” 
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And tlie lieayy downpour of the storm 
upon the canvas roof, the wild gust of 
^vmd which blew open the tent-door at 
that moment, only seemed to add emphasis 
to the remark. 

It had been raining all through the 
night. It had been raining aU the morn- 
ing. It was abeady threatening rain the 
day before as they rode away from the 
almond orchards encompassing about the 
gray old walls of Bethlehem with a triple 
crown of pale and fragrant bloom. They 
were camping now at Bethel, their tents 
pitched on the grass-grown bottom of an 
ancient reservoir, which to-day’s storm 
seemed fast restoring to its original pur- 
pose. 

“Him one very bad look-out — ^very bad 
look-out for the ladies, sir,” said Hassan, 
taking off his fez with an air of great 
despondency. 
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The men had l3eeii at -work since dawn 
digging a trench about the encampment, 
and abeadj a thin treacherous stream Avas 
crec^^ing in beneath the sodden canvas, 
and settling in little yellow pools about 
each table and chair. 

Towards noon there came a slight break 
in the clouds. Jack took up his hat and 
lit a cigar. I can’t stand this any 
longer,” he said, and went out. When 
he returned, an hour later, the rain was 
pouiing doAvn harder than ever, and he 
himself was stained with mud from head 
to foot. There was a land of A’-illage, a 
dozen Arab huts or so, higher up on the 
liill, he explained, and he had met one of 
the natives, an old man, who offered to 
show hiiTi a newly-discovered tomb. “He 
said no one had ever been inside it' but 
himself, an Englishman, and two dogs. I 
thought I might as well add my name to 
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the list, particularly as the place is not 
yet down in ‘Murray.^” 

“And you saw nothing inside?” 

“Nothing but mud.” 

“You should not try to bring away all 
you see, Mr. Stuart,” said Constance, with 
a smile. 

But it must be admitted that the situa- 
tion was assuming a dreary aspect. 

“I remember just such a storm one 
night on the Plains in ’59,” Major Thayer 
remarked as they sat down to dinner ; and 
a singularly incoherent repast it proved 
to be, brought in by relays of dripping 
servants from the kitchen-tent across the 
way. “ Shall I give you some of this 
chicken, Fanny; or will you wait for the 
soup ? ” 

And, as he spoke, there came a sudden 
gust of wind that seized upon the tent, 
shaking it violently from side to side. 
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“ There goes the table. Mind your 
fingers, Constance ! ” said Stuart, with a 
reckless laugh. 

And tlic next moment there came a 
long, tearing crash, a shriek from Fanny, 
struggling in her arm-chair with the fold- 
ings of her plaid, a quick snapping ’ of 
cords and flapping of wet canvas, and then 
the night and the storm seemed rushing 
in upon them. The wind had blown over 
the tent. 

It was only a moment, of course, before 
the men had got it up again. But now, 
indeed, things were beginning to look 
serious. 

“ It is very bad, I am afraid very dam 
bad for my ladies, sir,” said Hassan, with 
respectful regret. “ Beds all wet ; tent 
full of water ” 

The men were hammering all around 
them at the pegs. 
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“ Those pins can never hold in this 
soft earth if the wind rises again,” said 
Stuart. 

There was a moment’s pause. Fanny 
had hidden her head among the cushions ; 
Miss Varley was standing lieside her, hold- 
ing her hand, and looking anxiously at 
the different speakers in turn. The cold 
had grown intense. 

"Perhaps It seems to me that I 

do not hear the rain,” she said. 

Major Thayer went to the doorway and 
looked out. He drew his head in again 
with a sudden exclamation. " I thought 
it was coming,” he said, quietly ; and 
held out his arm for them to see. The 
sleeve of his coat was all white with 
freshly-faUen snow. 

It was dark by this time, and Paolo 
was makiug an ineffectual attempt at 
lighting the candles. 
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“’W’liy don’t you bring in tbe lantern?’' 
said Jack. 

The insufficient light seemed to make 
tlieir forlornness more complete, and Fanny 
moaned feebly at sight of the situation it 
revealed. 

But half an hour later perhaj)S Mrs. 
Thayer was too dismayed to moan. 
She was clinging mth both arms around 
the neck of a stalwart Sjuian, muffled in 
sheepskins, and looking like a brigand, whO' 
with bent head and cautious footsteps was 
picking his way among the stones and 
bog towards the shelter of the village. 
The white drifts of snow only gave greater 
value to the darkness ; the driving sleet 
dashed in her face whenever she lifted it 
to look about her; the wind was growing 
wilder with the falling night ; and now, 
in surplus of horror, her guide was ascend- 
ing a steep and slippery path, and begin- 
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ning to pant and stagger beneatli Ms 
load. 

But now, surely tlie worst of it was 
over. They had passed np a narrow stair, 
and in under a low stone archway; and 
now Fanny found herself gently sliding to 
the earth. Before her was a small, vaulted 
enclosure, bare and absolutely empty of 
any furniture but a roll of bedding hastily 
flung upon the ground. The room was 
full of smoke, and at its farther end she 
saw a fire, and Constance crouching down 
before it warming her hands. It was 
very dreary certainly, but they had had 
to turn out a whole family to get even 
that. 

’• “And Hassan is delighted. He says it 
is one very much better place than he 
expected to find,” said hliss Yarley, look- 
ing up with a laugh. 

It was a wretched evening at the best. 
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Tlie narrow room was iDarcly large enongli 
to hold the four mattresses and leave a 
small clear space before the fire. It was 
impossible to stand; the smoke was too 
thick to allow them to sit up for more 
than a few moments at a time ; and if the 
door was opened — ^window there was none 
— a quick white drift of snow came whirling 
in across the floor. 

I think I begin to discern some of the 
minor advantages of cndlisation,” remarked 
the Major, grimly. 

Once, towards morning, Constance awoke. 

The air had grown very chill. The 

room was stfll full of a thin blue haze, 

but the fire was blazing brightly, and 

Stuart was standing before the hearthstone 

piling on more wood. At the slight sound 

she made, raising herself up upon her 

elbow, he turned his head, saw her ej’^es 

% 

open and watching him, and smiled. 
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“ I tlimk tlie 'wind is falliiig. It is not 
snowing now,” he said in a whisper, 

“ It is so cold ! ” 

“Come and warm yourself by the fire. 
"Wait ; I will make you a seat.” 

He dragged a rug from off his bed, rolled 
it up and threw’ it down upon the floor. 
“ There ; sit there,” he said. 

She came slowly forw’ard, smiling — a 
tall slim figure — gathering up the loug, 
dark folds of her habit in both hands. 
Her face •was aU warm and rosy with sleep, 
like the face of a little child. 

“You look about sis years old,” said 
Stuart. 

“ Hush ! You wifi, wake them up.” 

She sat do'wn before the fire, blinking a 
little, and putting up her hand to shade 
her eyes from the light. They began 
talking together in whispers. 

“ Is it late ? ” 
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“ Half-past three.” 

“I wish. I could see if it had stopped 
snowing.” 

“ Oh, you can look if you like. I have 
found a way to. open the door.” 

“ Hush ! ” said Constance, with her finger 
to her lip. 

They listened a moment. 

“Ho. Poor Fanny w^as awfully tired. 
I don’t think you would wake her easily,” 
said Jack. 

They both rose, and began moving cau- 
tiously towards the door. Presently Mss 
Varley caught her foot in the long folds 
of her dress and stumbled against the 
mattress. Jack seized hold of her arm. 
“Be careful,” he said; and then Mrs. 
Thayer sighed heavily, twice, and stirred 
in her sleep. They held their breath. Was 
she awaking ? Ho ; it was nothing. Mr. 
Stuart turned to his companion with a 
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comical smUc of relief. He was still stand- 
ing with his hand upon her arm, and so 
close to her that he could see her eyes 
shining in the firelight; he could feel her 
breath coming quicker with stifled laughter. 

“ Come on ! ” 

They crept to the door, and Jack opened 
it noiselessly, an inch at a time. 

“ There is only a narrow ledge outside 
there, hlind you don’t slip off the step.” 

The night was very stOl and cold. They 
were looldng out across a wide plain; the air 
was full of a strange uncertain light, reflected 
from the snow. It was a starless night; 
the sky was broken and fall of move- 
ment : one felt, rather than saw, the cease- 
less, tumultuous unrest of the wind-vexed 
clouds. It had stopped snowing ; only 
now and then a large flake floated slowly 
dovm and fell upon ]\Iiss Vaiiey’s upturned 
face. They were standing under the shelter 
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of a small stone arcli'^ay, built over tbe 
door. Beside them was a second stairway 
leadinjT to tlie roof. Constance laid both 

O 

her bands upon this parapet, leaning far- 
ther ont. )Slie shivered. 

“Yon are cold. Give me your hand 
again; I am so alraid you will foil,” the 
young man said in a whisper. 

The fingers he took in liis were burning 

O O 

hot. There was something strangely mag- 
netic in their careless touch. He felt liis 
own pulse quicken — a sense of confused 
pleasure which sent the blood j)ulsating 
foster through his veins. 

O 

“I wish she would say something — 
I hope she will not go away,” he 
thought. 

“You see I mean It is not 

snowing any more,” he said aloud, vith an 
effort. 

“ I bog your pardon. But the wind 
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blows all your words away. . I did not 
bear ” 

“I Ob, it was nothing.” And 

then, after a pause; bliss Yarley !” 

“WeU?” 

“ I wish you would tell me some- 
thing.” 

“ TeU you what ? ” she said again, after 
waiting a moment. 

"What was he going to ask her ? Perhaps 
he hardly knew it himself. But as he 
hesitated they heard the wind rising far 
down beneath them in the valley, the dark 
mass of clouds overhead was rent asunder 
with sudden force, and for one instant, 
through their trailing edges, appeared the 
j)allid disk of the pale storm-troubled 
moon ; and in another second the dark- 
ness closed about them, the bitter blast 
swept in long gusty sighs over the 
field of snow.* As Constance turned her 
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face towards liim tlie wind canglit in lier 
long and loosened liair, and blew it full 
across bis lips. 

They both laughed; they both turned 
with a common impulse to seek once 
more the shelter of the room. But Miss 
Varley was fast asleep — ^she had been 
calmly asleep for hours — before he could 
free himself from the memory of that cling- 
ing, silken touch. 

The next morning broke cold and dark. • 
A •\\Tld white storm was raging among 
the hills, and now the heavy, noiseless 
fall of snow was interrupted by fierce 
intervals of hail and sleet. Unfortunately, 
they had all awakened early. Indeed they 
had had but little inducement to prolong 
their sleep ; still less, perhaps, to face the 
uncompromising length of all those smoke- 
filled hours. Eor in their hurried exodus 
of the night before it now appeared no 
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one liacl contemplated the possibility of a 
lengthened imprisonment. 

Their resources against ennui were sin- 
gularly few, and consisted chiefly in cigars, 
a small pocket Bible, and a fragmentary 
pack of cards — the two latter a contri- 
bution from the dragoman. Perhaps there 
was something in the very incongruity of 
the gift which served as its antidote; it 
may be that even euchre requires a mind 
unhampered by preoccupation ; certainly 
Mi. Stuart was the first to throw up his 
hand, the first to declare that the game 
was not a success. And although there 
was a certain satisfaction in knowing this 
was Bethel, although they had been nearly 
drowned upon the very spot where Jacob 
slept and dreamed, still it was really snow- 
ing too hard for one to care for Jero- 
boam. 

Historical associations were all very well 
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in their place. “You need not langh, Tom I 
I’m sure there is not one of you more in- 
tci’estcd in sacred geography than myself; 
hut, oh, it \ras dreadful how one missed 
one’s foui^o’clock tea,” liirs. Thayer re- 
marked, with a yawn. 

“And yet it might have been worse, 

I 

you know,” Constance suggested cheerfully, 
looking up from one of the desultory at- 
lemjits at amateur cookeiy with whidi 
they tried to diversify the day. “"Wlien 
you arc anxious not to have your chocolate 
burn, jMr. Stuart, you should keep your 
eyes on the fire, and not be watching me. 
It might have been worse, Fanny, after 
all,” Miss Varley said. 

“ How ? ” 

“We might have been here with Aunt 
Van ! ” 

Major Thayer laughed. There are limits 
to human cndiunucc, he objected, dryly. 
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liowever little Constance might take the 
fact into account. 

And “ Oh, of course. It is well known 
that poor Airs. Van Ness can never do 
anything to please Tom,” his wife re- 
marked, with a sigh. 

“What! Not when she introduced me 
to you, my dear % ” he asked, with perfect 
good-humour. 

Miss Vaiiey smiled. Her earliest recol- 
lection of her aunt was a peculiar one, she 
observed, turning to Stuart. It dated 
hack years and years ago, to the time when 
Mr. Van Ness was stOl alive. Mr. Van 
Ness had been extremely handsome. “ Aly 
father remembers him as quite a young 
man, and very proud of his complexion 
and hair ; but when we children knew 
him he had been injured in a railway acci- 
dent. They told us he had been aU patched 
together, and we used to spend whole 
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hours watching liini in the hope he might 
come undone,” Constance added, with a 
lauirh. “But tlie first time I saw them 

O 

my father liad taken me down to The 
Cottage witli him — ^perliaps as a palliative; 
for ho had gone there with bad nows about 
the marriage of one of our cousins. I 
remember Aunt Van sitting on one side of 
him, holding his liand and sobbing : * Oh 
my dear Heniy, if she marries an un- 
believer, think — think of her immortal 
soul ! ’ and Uncle Van on the other side : 
‘Bother her soul, Honrv; has the man 
means ? AVliat means has the man got ? 
Bother his soul 1 ’ ” 

“ And, oh Constance, have you forgotten 
jMiss Wallace ? hliss Wallace is one of 

Aunt Van’s 'proieghs, Jack ” 

“ She really is vciy good, you Imow.” 

“ One of her protegees — a thin little 
woman, with a long thin neck, and faded 
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eyes and ringlets. In the afternoon she 
puts on a black silk apron, and sits in 
her little garden under a rose-tree, "watch- 
ing the hens and reading Miss Porter’s 
‘Scottish Chiefe.’ She is poor- — oh, 
wretchedly poor ! — but she traces her 
pedigree back to Sir Williani "WaUaca; 
and about twice a year she gets a letter 
from a cousin who sends her money. She 
calls that ‘ a communication from the 
family.’ ” 

kliss Varley had remarked as a curious 
fact that when by any chance there has 
been a great man in any family, his de- 
scendants seem to pride themsdves upon 
getting as far away from him as pos- 
sible. 

“Yes ; but I must teU Jack about Aunt 
Van,” said Fanny, laughing. “You see 
she had taken a great fancy to a particular 
dentist in New York — ^Aunt Van is always 
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taking particular fancies — and nothing 
wonld satisfy her hut giving the man a 
trial She could not go herself — ^perhaps 
she did not care to; so what does she do 
hut send poor . Miss Wallace, with strict 
orders to have all her teeth drawn out and 
an entirely new set put in — at Aunt 
Van’s expense. ‘It will he such a com- 
fort to you, my dear, when it is all over,’ 
Aunt Van told her, patting her on the 
shoulder. ‘But, dear Mrs. Van Ness, I 
have never had a toothache in my life ! ’ 
‘ The veiy reason you should take precau- 
tions. There, my dear, there ; we’U say 
nothing more about it,’ says Aunt Van, 

patting her again. And the poor thing 

/ 

actually had it done. It made her very 
Ul, I rememher, and Mrs. Van used to go 
down and look at her, and teU her how 
thankful she ought to he to think it was 
all over. But she has always been cspe- 
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ci filly fond of j\Iiss "Wallace to tills 
clay.” 

3[r. Stuart laughed. “I should like to 
see her?” 

“ Oh, it is not unlikely. We left her 
at Naples ; hut there was some talk of her 
joining us at Damascus before we left.” 

"Now, heaven forbid!” ejaculated the 
Major, with edifying fervom*. 

""Viniat-I afraid of her are you, Tom? 
And you. Miss Varley, are you one of the 
victims too?” said Jack. 

There was certainly something peculiar 
about Mr. Stuart that day. He had hardly 
spoken to Constance twice since morning, 
and yet the girl was constantly aware of 
his attentive and persistent glance. "And 
you, Miss Yarley, are you a&aid of her 
too?” he asked. 

“ Oh, I lilce Aunt Yan — ^in a fashion. I 
have known her all my life; and she is 

YOU I. 


V 
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really veiy Idncl-heartecl if you only agree 
•with her.” 

Major Thayer shook his head dubiously, 
nialdng some confidential remark to his 
cigar. 

“"Well, I frankly admit it — if Con- 
stance is not afraid of her, I am,” said 
Fanny, laughing. ‘‘But that is one -of 
the advantages of being small : you are 
not expected to be uncomfortably brave.” 

But Mr. Stuart questioned the senti- 
ment. The Major went still farther — he 
denied it. 

“The pluckiest men I ever knew,” he 
said deliberately, “was a quiet, delicate- 
looking little fellow, and not much to look 
at any way. It was quite at the end of 
the war. He was with, the sanitary com- 
mission people at first, and then in the 
hospitals. Wouldn’t fight because he was 
half a Southerner by birth, and had some 
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Iviiicl of scruple about it ; but be knew tbe 
country, and if ever there was a bit of 
dan serous reconnoiterins to be done it was 

O O 

Lawrence who volunteered.” 

“ Lawrence ? AVhat Lawrence 1 You 
don’t mean Denis Lawrence, smely?” said 
birs. Thayer. 

bliss Vaiiey started. She got up sud- 
denly, and began collecting the cards scat- 
tered over the floor. 

Yes ; Major Thayer meant Denis Law- 
rence. 

“ Why, you knew him. Jack. You 
must have seen him. Wasn’t he at The 
Tarni three years ago, the winter 3 'ou 
were there?” 

Jack recollected him perfectly. He had 
never exchanged more than a dozen words 
with bir. Lawrence. Fanny would remem- 
ber he left the day of bir. Stuai-t’s 
arrival. 
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“ Well, Constance remembers bim at an)'' 
rate.” 

Miss Vaiiey was building a card bouse. 
Tbis is a debcate operation, requiring a 
steady band and undivided care. Perhaps 
tbis was tbe reason ber answer came -witb 
some reluctance. “Yes, I remember bun,” 
sbe said. 

“Once — ^it was in tbe times of Mosby’s 
raids, all tbe country was upside down, 
and tbe niggers coming into camp every 
day, each one witb a different story — ^lie 
started out to do a little scouting. Deuced 
bad weather it was, raining as it only 
rains in Virginia, and go where be would 
there wasn’t a gray-coat to be seen. He 
was coming back. He bad stopped to 
get some supper in a cabin, when tbe 
old darky comes running in : * Look out, 

massa ! Massa, Mosby cornin’ up to tbe 
door ! ’ LavTrence runs to tbe window ; 
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and, bj Jove ! tliere was Mosby liimself, 
and a dozen of bis men, riding in at tbe 
gate., Tbe bonse was one of those one- 
room Soutbem sbanties, built in a elearing, 
with a wood pile' at tbe back. Since our 
fellows came so near trapping bim at tbe 
Corner, Mosby was always precious careful 
not to get caugbt without a sentrj^ again ; 
so be posts bis men about tbe bouse, and 
comes in just as Lawrence swings himself 
out of tbe back udndow and on top of 
tbe wood. — ^But, Constance, I am sure I 
have told you this stoiy before?” 

‘^Ob, please go on,” said Miss Yarley, 
very quickly. Her card bouse bad fallen 
to pieces at her feet. She was sitting 
■vvdtb her bands clasped tightly together ; 
and Mr. Stuart noted with wonder, with 
admiration, perhaps even with a certain 
instinctive and unreasoning jealousy, tbe 
rapt excitement transfiguring her face. 
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“Well, tlie guerillas were in liigli spirits 
and made a niglit of it. Twice they sent 
men out to bring in more wood, and 
Lawrence felt them dragging the logs out 
from under his pile, and heard them swear- 
ing at the rain. Just before dawn they 

fired the cabin, ‘to teach that d d 

nigger to give gentlemen a better supper 
another time,’ and rode away. But the 
point of the story is that someone ashed 
Denis afterwards what he was thinking 
of while he was there in hiding. ‘Oh,’ 
says Lawrence — ^you know his quiet 'way 
of speaking — ‘it was raining so hard, and 
I take cold so easily; I was wishing I 
had thought to bring an umbrella.” 

A pause. 

“ By-the-way, this Mr. Lawrence is a 
Catholic, isn’t he ? ” said Jack, suddenly, 
with an air of great unconcern. 

“ Oh yes ; his mother Avas a Catholic, 
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you know. His mother was a Miss Be 
Bray, from Yirginia. The Be Brays are 
all Komau Catholics, but I daresay hlr. 
Lawrence ” 

hliss Yarley found it impossible to ima- 
gine any reason which should prevent Mr. 
Lawrence fi.’om belonging to any form of 
religion he preferred ; still, as a matter of 
fact — “I remember his telling me once 
that, to him, the mind of a modern con- 
vert to the Catholic Church was like the 
waUed-up window of a house. The outline 
of the window was preserved, but serving 
as a repository for rubbish instead of a 
passage for light.” 

“ Would you mind saying that over 
again ? I am afraid I did not quite 
understand the idea,” said Jack. 

Fanny looked at him with unaffected 
wonder. There must surely be something 
abnormal in any set of circumstances so 
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evidentl)’^ disturbing to Stuart’s equa- 
iiimit}^ 

It may be tliat the young man is aware 
of it liimself. 

“ Confound that snow ! I — think I 
shall go out for a little while, and see 
what liassan has been doing with ' those 
horses,” he says presently, and he goes out 
with a stride, and the door closes behind 
him. 

Fanny has had time to fall asleep before 
he returns, but Constance — j\Iiss Varley — 
is .'sitting in precisely the same attitude, 
and still playing with her cards. It 
has grown into a wonderful erection bj' 
this time, that pasteboard castle at her 
feet, ibid Mr. Stuart stands beside it, 
and looks at the young architect with a 
.sufficiently peculiar expression. 

“ I Fanny is asleep, you knoiv-, 

and it would be a pity to wake her up : 
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but I tliouglit It lias stopped snow- 

ing,” says this considerate 3’’oung man, 
“the clouds arc all blowing away. Put 
on your cloak and come up on the 
terrace and see the sunset ? ” he sug- 
gests. 

What a charming idea ! Miss Varley 
is on her feet in a moment. A sunset, 
the fresh air — ^what could be pleasanter ? 
“ Where is your hat, Tom ? Do find your 
hat. Has ]\Ir. Stuart seen the Major’s 
hat?” 

“ It There is a good bit of snow 

on the ground,” Mr. Stuart remarks, 
“ and if the Major has any fear of taking 
cold 

“But how am / to go out then?” cries 
somebody else in great perplexitj^ “ I 
have only these boots ” 

It is a very pretty little foot Miss 
Varley holds out for inspection, and Mr. 
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Shiiirl'.. doul){l(.‘.«s, is jiot unaware of tlic 
fact. 

“ I — don't — think yon will G-et yonr 
hools Wf*,(/’ tlio young man says, looking 
very foolish ; “ the fact is, I thought you 
might like to go u]) there. And there 
wasn’t much snow on the sstcips. And 

.SO 

“And so somehody has heen spending 
his lime clearing it oil’?” erics out the 
^lajor, with a laugh. “ Certainly you 
cammt do h.’ss than accept such primitive 
marks of goodwill from — fi-om the natives. . 
Go, my dear Const ane,e, go; it will do 
you good. Hut if you Avill excuse me I 
think J .shall remain indoors, and — and 
tak(i care of my rheumatism, as Jack 
suggested.” 

And so prcstiiitly thc.se young people 
take their dc])artui‘C. And prosentl)’’ ]\Ii’S. 
Thayer wakes up — takes lier head from 
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out the cushions, that is to say — and looks 
about her with a very sprightly air. 

“ Tes, they have gone. They went 
while you were sleeping, my dear,” says 
the Major, eyeing his wife rather curiously. 

“ Oh, ^ they have gone, have they ? ” 
remarks that lady, with great satisfaction. 
“Well, let us hope dear Constance won’t 
catch cold.” 

“Let us hope dear Constance won’t — 
won’t catch the rheumatism, while we are 
about it,” says Tom, with another queer 
smile. 

“ Catch the rheumatism ? Catch the 
fiddlestick ! ” cries Fanny, with great de- 
cision. “Jack is a dear good fellow. I 
was always fond of Jack.” 

“Oh, so am I — uncommonly. And, 
as you were saying. Jack has a very good 
business head; and when his father dies 
he win come into a very pretty income. 
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310 doubt. And — and dear Aunt Van will 
be so pleased a.t 3 ’-onr marrying off Con- 
stance after ber own failure in that line.” 

It is decidedly dark in this smoky 
little chamber, but I think there is no 
doubt that Fann)' blushes at this junc- 
ture. 

Have I ever said a word about marry- 
iiio: off CoiLstancc?” she demands with 
some trepidation. 

“Hever, mj' dear, never. Let me do 
you the justice to saj* you have never 
mentioned it. And I don’t think you 
ever spoke to me much about that pretty 
hliss Schuyler Jack was so infatuated with 
last year. Last year ? Stop ! I think it 
was only this spring. But you should 
know, Fanny; )’’ou keep a better account 
of the boy’s flirtations than I.” 

“ I — ^I’m sure I don’t know what 5 '‘ou 
mean,” says Fanny, still more meekly. It 
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was SO seldom Major Thayer took the 
trouble to put his observations into words, 
liis wife was apt to treat them with the 
kind of respect one accords to a powder- 
magazine. There was no means of esti- 
mating what an explosion of all her little 
deduces might be impending. “I’m sure 
I don’t know what you mean,” says Fanny. 
“I don’t see what there was to laugh at 
in Jack’s way of coming for her. I thought 
it was very pretty myself.” 

.“I thought you were asleep, my love?” 
says the Major, taldng out his cigar- 
case. 

“At all events Jack is your own cousin 
— your own cousin, remember, and not 
a relative of mine,” says Mrs. Thayer, 
with great dignity ; and I think you 

might I mean, I think ” She 

hesitated, she looked up, she laughed, 
and laid her pretty head against her hus- 
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band’s arm. “Don’t interfere there’s a 
dear good old Tom," she said coaxingly. 

"/ interfere? You arc quite right iu 
mapping out )'our friejids’ careers for tlicm, 
my dear child ; you certainly are a very 
remarkable judge of character. I inter- 
fere with blaster Jack’s amusements ? Not 
if 1 know it I” said the blajor, grimly. 
“Jack is my cousin, you say? Very 
well. 1 don’t know that there is anything 
iu that fact to jn*cvent his being a young 
idiot as well. For Constance won't many 
him. Constance, let me tell you, has no 
desire to go and live in the streets of 
Gath. You cannot bi'ibc her with a 
country house in Ascalon 

“AscalonI Gath!” blrs. Fanny jn-o- 
tested she had not an idea what the 
blajor could mean. 

“ I mean — ^by George ! — I mean that 
our cousin is a young Philistine, my dear. 
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All lionc?l, good-looking, stupid young 
I’liiiislinc, yilli no more- cliance of evor 
evolving an idea from that liandsnmc. 
lif'ad of liis tlian I have of heing made 
J’rime !;\Iinisl'.T. I mean tliat Constance 
has more in lier little finger than that 
good-natured voung donkcv in all his 
hrain. I mean that Jack had better stick 
to leading cotillons, and flirting with the 
.Schuyler girls, and putting his father’s 
money into circulation for the next five 
years at least ; and Constance ” 

“ Constance is rpiitc old enough to know 
her own mind — fpiite,” said !Miss Varley’s 
friend, with some impatience, “But, Tom” 
(she ]»ut her other hand upon her husband’s 
shoulder), “ don’t interfere, dear Tom. Lot 
things take their own course, that’s all I 
ask of you,” she said. 

!Major Thayer was in the habit of 
aeeepting his wife’s caresses with much 
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pliilosopliy. “ All right. Only let me 
light my cigar in peace,” he answered 
good-humouredly. **'11' Jack doesn’t make 
a young fool of himself to please you, 
you may he sure that Tom or Dick or 
Hany will. A man can only he young 
once. Let the hoy enjoy liimself while 
he. can. He’ll come upon his troubles 
fast enough — and come out of them too. 
I\rcn have died and worms have eaten 
ihem, but. not foi- lov(',” remarked this 
i‘X-Profcssor. 

“I don’t see how that applies to Jack,” 
said Fanny, with mild persistence. 

Lut, for my part, I finicy the Major 
was not referring to Jack. 



CHAPTER AHIL 

027 THE HOUSE-TOP. 

At j&rst slio would speak of nothing but the 
■\>iew. “ It was a joy, oh such a joy, to 

breathe this air ! ” she said. She threw 
back the hood of her cloak ; she leaned 
her arms upon the parapet ; she looked 
down into the valley. The desolation of 
the winter was about them. Here and 
there a thin blue fillet of smoke rose 
steadilj^ up through the windless after- 
noon, and here and there the brown walls 
of a house stood clear of the drifted 
snow. 

VOIi. I. Q 
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The thaw had hcgmi ; the air was full of 
its faint whisperings — ^the gurgling sound 
and the stir of rimnini? water. 

“ I can’t understand why you should 
look so happy to-night ? ” said Stuart, 
presently, leaning forward and looking up 
into her face ; " wliat are j'ou smiling to 
yourself about ? You look,” said the 
young man, suspiciously, “3’ou look like 
a person who has hoard good news.” 

Constance laughed. “ Y^cll — ^j'ou have 
just t-old me we should get away to- 
morrow,” she answered evasively; but she 
had the grace to blush as she spoke. 

" I — I dreamed about you last night,” 
said Jack, looldng away again and digging 
his stick into the snow. 

“ Did you ? ” 

“It was a nice — an extrcmelj’’ nice 
dream.” 

“ Indeed,” said Miss Yarloy, very gravely, 
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opening lier blue eyes to tbeir uudest ex- 
tent ; “ indeed ! ” 

‘•'And — sa3’, Miss Vaiiey — Constance 
— -u-onder if 3’-on -would mind if I should 
call 3'ou Constance ? ” 

“Mind it? No!” 

“ MTiat 1 really not ? ” 

“ Eeall3’- not. Why should I ? If it 
gives 3’ou any pleasure, call me so by 
aU means. And- then, 3’-ou know, when 
one remembers the example I set you the 
other day ” 

“ But 3’ouVe never called me b3'' my name 
since — not once,” sa3’s Mr. Stuart, eagerly. 

“ Haven’t I ? How very neglectful I 
am, to be sure I” says Miss Constance, 
beginning to laugh again. 

o o o o 

She is always laughing at him, Mr. Stuart 
thinks, savagely; and perhaps the young 
man’s face expresses some of the discom- 
fiture he feels, for presently : 
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“ Have I really vexed you ? I am so 
Sony. Indeed I did not mean to. But 
after all that smoke I tliink this fresli air 
must be going to mj^^ bead ! ” somebody 
says, V’itb tbe utmost friendliness. “ Come, 
bir. Stuart — come Jack” — and here a 

J 

dogskin gauntlet is beld out to liim — 
“ forgive me, and shake hands, and make 
friends — ^v'on’t you?” says the owner of 
the glove. 

Forgive her ! make friends ! Mr. Stuart 

is ready to — to In fact, you know 

he is ready 

Perhaps it is quite as well for the dura- 
tion of the present peace that he is too 
much occupied in digging holes in the 
snow with his stick to look up as he makes 
the foregoing statements, and sec the fr’ank 
surprise, the mischievous amusement that 
fiU the blue eyes by his side. 

But it is not to be supposed that such 
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an event as tlie imprisonment of a vLole 
company of backsliisli-giving lioioadji could 
pass unnoticed in an Arab village. AYc 
may be sure that many a pair of dark 
intent eyes have been observing the pro- 
ceedings of these two young people from 
the neiorhbourino: roofs. 

“ Look ! there is a man at his prayers,” 
sa}'s Constance, pointing with her hand, 
and then falls silent, watching the tall 
figure rising and bowing — a dusky shape 
against the winter tvdlight. There is always 
a certain suggestion of melancholy in a 
fio-ure seen thus — a black silhouette against 
a fading sky — ^no longer an individual man, 
but a mere fraction of humanity half-hidden 
in the gathering shadows. It is nature’s 
revenge upon man’s daytime supremacy — 
a transfiguration in which all the common- 
place of appearance and existence disappear, 
are lost in the great mystery of coming night. 
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The last ^van line of erimson dies awcaj 
hcliind the hills ; here and there a star 
is shining in the pale cold bine of the 
sk}’. 

“I should like to know what j’^oii are 
thinking of?” says Jack, brealdng a longer 
silence than has ever fallen between them 
before. 

Thinking of ? Miss Varley looks up- at 
liim with somewliat wistful C3’CS. 

“ 1 was thinlving of an old ballad I knew 
once,” she sa3's slowh*, beginning to count 
the amber beads about her wrist as she 
speaks ; it is a familiar action of hers, 
and one that betokens some inward per- 
turbation. “ An old German ballad. I 

knew someone who I mean, I have 

lieard it sung. Perhaps 3’'ou know it : 

‘ Schon-Rohtrani.^ It is Schumann^s music. 

I cannot tell you who wrote the words.” 

“Oh, I should probably be not much 
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the 'vviser if you did,” says Jack, simply. 
“You ]aio'v\'' I never did care much for 
books.” 

And indeed this vras quite true. hlr. 
Stuart’s .relation to literature being not 
u nlik e that of a Newfoundland dog to the 
water. 

He could acquit himself quite creditably 
while in this unfamiliar element ; might even 
secure some small waif or stray not too 
lieavy to float, to which his attention had 
been especially directed ; and, once on dry 
land again (so to speak), you may be sure he 
lost no time in shaking off the last vestiges 
of his late exploit. 

“ I did not Imow you cared for German 
songs,” he says. 

“ I care for this one.” 

“Why?” 

“I see Hassan bringing up the dinner. 
■I can see Abdallah’s smile from this dis- 
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tance,” remarks Miss Varlcy, calmly, in 
answer to this last demand. 

And this, I protest, is a full, a faith- 
ful account of the momentous interview 
upon which Fanny had based so many 
hopes. 

But would Fanny believe it ? She greets 
her friend with her most innocent smile. 
They luive kept dinner waiting ? Not a 
bit of it ! Fanny likes to have dinner 
wait. She is sure the aii* has done Ooii- 
staiice good. Jack was so very right not 
to let the Major expose liimself*. Dear 
Tom cannot be too careful. 

“Dear Tom can very easily be too 
hungry, though,'* says tlie Major with a 
grin. 

“I am A'^ery sorry. I knew we should 
be late. But I could not get Jack to 
come down,” says Miss Varley, simply. 

“ Dear Constance ! ’* Mrs. Thayer 


goes 
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up and embraces ber friend •with artless 
effusion ; “ my dear Constance ! ” 

“ Pray don’t let me hurry yon. What 
is dinner in comparison to the affections?” 
.says the Major, again e37’eing this group. 

Dinner, Fanny I and Tom shall tell us 
some of his army stories at desert. Tom 
has developed wonderfully of late,” cries 
Constance, gaily ; “ I’m sure I never knew 
him to be so interesting before.” 

And this time Mrs. Thayer does not offer 
any embrace. 

When they leave Bethel, a feeble sun 
is struggling through the morning mist. 
At first the road they follow leads them 
across a field of stones, a plain of scattered 
ruins buried in the half-melted snow; and 
then, for a mile or two, their path is the 
broken bed of a mountain torrent, where 
the sure-footed Syrian horses scramble and 
poise like goats upon the massive boulders. 
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or splasli, knee deep, tlirougli sudden icy 
pools. And now tliey liavc reached a lower 
level, Avhcrc rain, not snow, has fallen 
throngh the storm. There is a stirrino* 
of colour among the hedgerows, a gleam 
of scarlet anemones, a flash of yellow 
butter-cups, some hint of hidden sweet- 
ness from a starry clematis-vine. As they 
go down, lower and lower, dry spots and 
sheltered nooks appear. At midday they 
stop for luncheon at the E-obber’s Fountain 
— a high gray cliff towering above three 
brimming basins of hollowed stone, and 
all overgrown with delicate drooping fern 
and frail white tufts of cyclamen. 

And now the road grows Avider, and 
Avinds past endless orchards of shadoAAy 
olive-trees ; gTay-green as a mass, shivering 
into sharpest sih^'ery light as the AAund stirs 
in their branches. Then a long reach of 
pale young A\’'heat “springing out of the 
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eartlij clerir sliining after tlic rain,” so 
tender, its colour is steel-blue in the 
sunshine, deepening to rings of greenest 
emerald \rhere, here and there, an olive 
stands amongst the grain and casts its 
shadow on the ground. At every step, the 
terraced hills sink lower, the valley opens 
farther out before them. A hundred new- 
born flowers look jo3*ously up from out 
the grass ; birds are calling to each other 
from the shelter of the small young 
leaves ; a weak wind is chasing the 
light cloud - shadows faster across the 
plain ; it seems the very resurrection of 
the spring ! 

“Do you see that village over there? 
That is Shiloh,” saj’s Constance, pointiug 
with her whip. “Jack, if you will ride 
up to Danny and teU. her that is Shiloh, 
I will bet you a pair of gloves she men- 
tions Dr. Adams’s famous sermon about 
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tlie Infant Samuel three times within the 
next fifteen minutes ! ” 

“ ’W’h)’’ do yon so dislike poor Dr. 
Adams ?” says Mr. Stnart, reproachfully. 

“ I don’t dislike- him ; he bores me ; he 
is a big man who is always making feeble 
puns and jokes — ^mild, clerical jokes, don’t 
you know, with a musty flabby feeling 
about them, as though he kepf them in 
the same barrel with his sermons.” 

“ I wish — I really do wish you would 
not say such things,” says Jack, mth sudden 
gTa'sdty. 

“ What things ? and why not ?” 

“Oh, laughing at people, and so on. I 
never heard my mother or my sister laugh 
at a- clergyman in. my life,” he says in a 
very positive manner. And then there is 
a long silence. Miss Varley is looking at 
the hedgerows with an inquiring air; Mr. 
Stuart is watching her face. 
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“You — ^you are not angiy?” lie asks 
presently, ricling up closer to her as lie 
speaks. “ Constance, you are not angry ? 
I would not offend you for the world !” 

j\Iis3 Varley is not offended in the least ; 
in fact, does not see why she should he — 
and says so, with exasperating calm. 

“ And you will give up the habit — ^for my 
sake?” 

“Oh, if I had such a habit, and there 
was any harm in it — ^which, mind you, I 
don’t admit — and if I gave it up for 
anybody it would certainly be to please 
Fanny,” Aliss Varley answers, carelessly 
enough. 

“And you would not do it for me?” 
He rests his hand upon the neck of her 
horse, and half checks his own, and looks 
down into her face. They are riding in 
a narrow sunken lane, across which a 
branching fig-tree casts the dappled shadow 
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of its small young leaves. As tliey slacken 
tlieir pace Lione comes bounding back find 
looks up at tliem and whines and mbs his 
golden-brown head against Bliss Varley’s 
horse. 

“You won’t do it for my sake, Con- 
stance?” says Jack. It makes a very 
pretty group, seen from the palanquin. 

She lifted lier face up suddenly and 
looked at him straight in the eyes. Once 
before he had seen this same expression 
of distress, of defiance in her glance. “ I 
wish 3'ou would speak of sometliing else,” 
she saj's bravcl}’-, but with a palpable 
eflbrt. 

“ I will do as you like,” the young man 
answered simply. 

They rode on for nearly a mile without 
another word. 

The camp . that night was in the plain 
of Labban. A hundred feet away from 
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tlie tent-door a Kttle spring bubbled up 
amongst tbe fem-grown ruins of an ancient 
Idian. Farther on, a long green reach of 
meadow-land was dotted with feeding herds 
— ^big, brown-skinned cattle — ^guarded bj 
brown cloaked Bedawy. 

It was a simple and patriarchal scene ; 
and after dinner, as they sat in the door- 
way of the tent, drinking coffee, it was 
pleasant to see these strange and savage 
figures sitting motionless in the last level 
rays of the sun, or leaning upon their 
spears, watching their flocks by night. 

“That village wn passed this afternoon 
was Shiloh, Fanny remarked, after a 
w^hile. “ Did you know’- it ? I wish some- 
one had told me of it sooner, for Dr. 
Adams ” 

Jack laughed involuntarily, and looked 
over at Miss Varley. She w’-as sitting on 
the grass, ]playing wdth Lionels ears as he 
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rested his head on her lap. There was 
something very gentle, very subdued in 
her manner that evening. She hardly 
spoke. Once or twice as Jack looked up, 
he felt her eyes fixed upon him. There 
was a singular seriousness, something 
almost melancholy in their glance. 

“ Are you tired, child ? ” asks Fanny, 
presently, leaning hack in her chair. 

“ Very.” 

“ I’m sure I don’t wonder at it ! That 
constant riding is so fatiguing. Even I, 
mth my palanquin, am quite used up. I 
don’t want to disturb you, Jack, but if 

you would hand me that cushion 

Thanks. And there was another little 
one. Constance is leaning on it. Oh, I 
didn’t see,” says Mrs. Thayer, sweetly. 

“ Oh, take it, Fanny. Lione will do for 
a pillow quite as well,” the girl answers, 
laughing ; and, as she 'speaks, the dragoman 
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appears majestically smoking a cliibonque, 
anil asks for a few words witli Miss 
A'arley. 

There is a moment’s consultation, and 
then they sec Constance walking hurriedly 
awav in the direction of the Idtchen-tent. 
Presently Luigi comes running hack to 
fetch a box. 

“ "What is it ? ” Panny aslts, with languid 
interest. 

“ lily lady want her medicine, lad)'. One 
man very bad hurt,” says Luigi, with the 
box under his arm. 

It was so like Constance I She was 
always doing these ridiculous things. It 
was just the same way on the Nile ; they 
used to come to her if anyone scratched 
his finger. 

“As for me, I told Hassan fii-om the 
very first I was not to be disturbed about 
the men’s accidents. My nerves will not 
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bear it. It is a question of bealtb mtb 
me,” says Fanny. 

“ It is a question of liealtb — other 
people’s bealtb — with Constance,” Major 
Tbayer remarks, placidly. 

“ Ob, Constance bas always bad a mania 
for sacrificing berself. It was exactly tbe 
same way at scbool. They used to call 
ber Don Quixote; sbe bad sucb ridiculous 
fancies about tbiugs, not a bit like tbe 
other girls. Sbe was almost tbe youngest 
there; but I think they were all a little 
afraid of ber, all except me. Constance 
can be very severe over anything sbe 
thinks dishonourable ; and proud — ^proud 
as Lucifer — if you take ber tbe wrong 
way. But I always knew bow to manage 
ber. There is nothing sbe would not do 
for me,” said Fanny, complacently. Sbe 
settled berself more comfortably back in 
ber chair, and glanced round at Jack. 
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^‘Do call that dog away. I can’t endure 
to liavo him touch me,” she said. 

“ Were you — come here, Lione ! — ^were 
you long at school with Constance ? ” says 
hir. Stuart, bending down to examine the 
dogs collar. 

“Always. That is — I left before she 
did, of course; but we have been together 
since we were babies. You Icnow Captain 
Varley was my guardian. I remember,” 
said Sirs. Thayer, pensively, “I remember 
the last term before I left school for good,” 
with a glance at the Major, “there was a 
girl we all hated ; Walker her name was 
— ]\Iary Walker. I think she was a cousin 
or something of the principal, and they 
had her there for charity. She was an 
ugly, shabby little creature, anyhow, and 
we none of us would speak to her. She 
was in training to be a governess — treading 
for a French prize — ^we could not under- 
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stand how it was she .took so many honours, 
for she was a yery stupid girl, until one 
day, quite by accident, Constance saw her 
copying her exercises out- of some old book. 
It was Constance’s own work, I believe ; 
something she had done for her amusement. 
That was one of the queerest things about 
Constance ; she absolutely studied to amuse 
herself ” 

''Well?” said Mr. Stuart. It may be 
he too was wondering in a simple way 
over this last announcement. 

Wed ! the end of it was very charac- 
teristic, certainly. First, she made the 
“Walker girl swear she would abandon her 
evil courses — as though that were likely ! 
but Constance is so credulous. And then 
she stayed over Christmas week in town — 
you remember that Christmas week at 
Aunt Yan’s, Tom? — she stays over all 
through the Christmas holidays to coach 
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that TVTetclied creature througli her 
grammar. She got her dij)loma, I know, 
and after that they gave her a salary, and 
her aunt made more of her. But I don’t 
think she ever thanked Constance.” 

“Don’t you think it is time someone 
went to see what has become of Miss 
Varley ? ” said Jack, and went out with- 
out waiting for an answer. 

It had grown dark meanwhile. There 
was a leaping fire in front of the kitchen- 
tent ; a circle of muleteers stood . around 
it, their shadows stirring curiously upon 
the canvas waU at every motion of the 
wind-blown flames. The young man 
sauntered up to the group, and looked 
in. 3\![is3 Varley was kneeling upon the 
groimd; Hassan was standing near her 
holding a lighted torch. She had pushed 
the sleeve of her habit back over her 
white arm ; there was a sponge and a 
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basin of water by bcr side. As Jack 
drew near, sbe was already binding up 
tlie injured foot ‘svitb a firm dexterous 
touch. 

“ Ask him if that feels more comfortable, 
Hassan,” she said. “If it does not feel 
more comfortable, I will do it all over 
again.” She looked up at her patient 
with the sweetest, the most compassionate 
smile. 

“ Tail), AhdaUah ? ” 

“ Tail), Jeetir ! ” said the man with a quick 
lighting up of the wrinlded anxious face. 

A broad white smile flashed responsively 
around the dusky ring of lookers-on. 

“ That Bedavy — the one with the child 
— ^is to have some of that ointment to 
rub on his shoulder, Hassan,” said hliss 
Varley, getting up to her feet and pulling 

down her sleeve. And then, for the flrst 
time, she was aware of Stuart. 
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“Wliat "was the matter?” 

^*0h, it* -was only that unlucky old 
Abdallah. He is always getting hurt. 
This time a mnle stepped on. his foot. 
I hope Hassan ’will remember not to 
make him walk to-morrow. I must get 
up early and see about it before the ’train 
starts off,” she said thoughtfully. And then, 
after a moment’s pause : “ Considering that 
I never tied up as much as a cut finger 
before we went to Egypt, and that I 
have unlimited control of Fanny’s medi- 
ciue-chest, don’t you think I ought to 
be congratulated that so many of my 
patients escape with their lives, Mr. 
Stuart?” she added, laughing. 

“ I think that you are an angel of good- 
ness — ^to everybody but me,” said Jack. 

They had adopted very early hours 
here in Syria. Breakfast was on the 
table punctually at six o’clock, and as a 
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usual tliiug, the lights -were all out iu the 
tents long before ten. But that night 
Miss Vaiiey chose to sit up later. Long 
after the camp had settled into darkness, 
a feeble glimmer shone beneath her door. 
She had taken. a key from about her neck, 
,had opened her box, and was sitting 
before the table, reading. It was a manu- 
script volume — ^a journal evidently — ^with 
here and there some loose papers, some 
verses, a photograph, a half-finished sketch, 
thrust in between its leaves. At first. 
Miss Varley had unitten a few words in 
it ; now she sat turning over the pages, 
looking at the dates. The earliest of them 
was of three years before, the latest was 
of yesterday, and on every page some 
words were constantly repeated. Once, 
after a long pause, during which she had 
sat so motionless you might have believed 
her sleeping. Miss Varley repeated these 
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words aloud. The wind rustled at the 
door of her tent, and the girl started up, 
her heart heating, the colour coming and 
going in her cheeks; and yet there had 
heen nothing to frighten her in what she 
said. After aU, it was only a name — 
the name of Denis Lawrence. 



CHAPTER IX. 


SOME GOOD SAjVIARITAES. 

One long unbroken sweep of wkeat-fields 
stretekecl past and around tkem. The 
foot of the hills was thickly over- 
grown with olives, circling, a silvery gray 
cloud, about the stones. Higher up, the 
fig-trees twisted their quaint leafless 
branches in a network of pale purple 
against the sky, or rested, a violet smoke, 
in the crevices and fissures of the rock; 
and from mountain to mountain the valley 
flowed one wave of living green. The 
sky was of a pale and cloudless blue, still 
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tremulous, still quivering ■with the spent 
passion of the storm; and spring, that 
‘child of many ■u'inds,’ was in the air, 
and all the world was filled 'U'ith a sweet 
faint perfume as of a hundred gro'vving 
things ; a low melodious calling of bird- 
voices; the languid whisper of the breeze, 
running in green-white waves across the 
rustling sea of wheat. The)’ were riding 
across one of the fairest plains, in Palestine 
— across that parcel of ground that Jacob 
bought; where Joseph wandered, looking 
for his brethren; across the valley where 
Joshua proclaimed the Law; and on and 
on across the sun-filled land, to the margin 
of that wayside well where Jesus rested, 
being wearied with his journey, and spake 
•uith the woman of Samaria. 

I do not know how it happened that, 
as they rode along, the conversation fell 
upon the strange history of Simon klagus. 
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Perhaps it -was that Major Thayer had 
been reading about him of late. It may 
be Miss Varley had her own reasons for 
preferring to speak of some impersonal 
matter. But surely there must be some- 
thing fascinating to the meagerest imagina- 
tion in the story of this Samaritan fanatic ; 
this mystic propounder of Egyptian myth 
and Jewish doctrine; this dreamer of dreams 
— a prophet bewildered by weak echoes of 
the large utterance of the early gods ; this 
false Christ; "the Osiris of a known age 
— a Jupiter within our era;” this Syrian 
peasant to whom a column was erected in 
far-off Rome — Simoni Deo Sancto; this 
forerunner of Comte, worshipping the 
divine idea in the guise of a woman ; this 
^dsionary, wise with strange wisdom of 
the East; this impostor, performing daily 
miracles, "to whom they all gave heed, 
in the city, from the least to the greatest.” 
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There was, I say, something singularly 
interesting in this history listened to here 
under the very shadow of the Mount of 
Blessing; and so it came to pass that all 
through the long sunny morning Constance 
and the Major rode apart. 

But it was still early in the afternoon 
as they passed the first houses of that 
ancient city, Shechem — ^the modern Nahlous 
— ^the city of running streams, and hlossom- 
hurdened gardens, and somhre tunnelled 
streets. 

As they drew up before the door of the 
tents they heard a discharge of firearms ; a 
company of Turkish horsemen were turn- 
ing slowly away. It was the governor 
and his escort, Hassan informed them in 
an important whisper. 

“Governor very strong man here, sir. 
I tell him you one big general, make him 
afraid. P’raps, I not teU him so ! do some- 
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thing not please him, he take away one, 
two, three, my men.” 

“Nice kind of person that,” said llr. 
Stuart, lazily. 

“ Yes, sir ; very big man, sir. Yery bad 
man. I do him honour. Wish I had 
more guns ; I fire another salute.” 

“Here, take my revolver,” says Jack, 
good-naturedly. He drew his pistol out 
of liis belt and passed it over to the drago- 
man. 

“ Oh Jack, how could you ! Think of 
the horrible noise ! ” 

“ What ! does it really go off ! Do you 
know I am rather surprised at that. I 
thought it was an ornament,” says Con- 
stance, smiling. 

The young man turned rather red. “We 
can't all be hlr. Lawrences,” he said, drily; 
and this time it was hfiss Yarley’s turn 
to blush. 
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^Vfter lunch, they sallied out to inspect 
the city. And here again Miss Vai-ley 
■walked off with Tom, leaving the other 
two to foUow at their leisure. 

They followed on for the most part in 
silence. "Was anything the matter? Had 
he offended her ? Was it possible that 

she did not -understand The young 

fellow, stalking gloomily along, revohdng 
these and kindred questions in his mind, 
must surely have been but a sorry com- 
panion. And yet — ^i\Irs. Tha3’’er did not 
seem displeased. 

At first they went to Jacob’s house, the 
house where the father mourned for his 
son many days and refused to be comforted. 
They pushed open the crealdng gate and 
passed from out the noisy street iuto an 
old and silent garden — an up-springing 
■wdldemess of rose-bushes and oranges, ‘uith 
here and there a mossy peach--tree thrust- 
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ing a brancli of pale pink blossoms across 
tbc narrow path. On one side stood the 
so-caUed house — an old church of the time 
of the Crusaders, but mth a Saracenic 
arch apparently of much earlier date ; now 
it is used as a manufactory of clay jars. 
They went in and looked about the deserted 
enclosure. The worlcmen had all gone 
home. • The place was quite empty but 
for the rows upon rows of browm unbaked 
jars. 

It reminds me of a burlesque I saw 
once, ‘Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves.’ 
What a capital place for a baUet,” says 
Jack. 

Miss Constance laughs : “Poor Jacob ! ” 

They go out. At the farther end of the 
garden they come upon a dark, shadowy 
pool. A single ray of sunlight pierces the 
glossy green of the orange-trees that lean 
fi-’orn the terrace overhead and catches on 
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a, fringe of delicate grasses and rank pale 
flowers. Beside it two gnarled and aged 
cacti stand sentinel by the worn old gate- 
way leading through another garden to the 
square ruined tower of a mosque. Its gray 
time-eaten stones are in full sunlight, high 
lifted above the trees ; here and there a 
tuft of fern, a waving tuft of yeUow -wall- 
flowers, makes a spot of colour on its wind- 
and-rain blanched surface. There is a still, 
sunny silence brooding like a charm over 
all the abandoned spot. 

It was like the entrance to some en- 
chanted castle, kCss Varley remarked, 
absently. Had Fanny — ^had ]\Ir. Stuart — 
observed those cacti ? “ The cactus is a 

plant that always looks to me both deaf 
and dumb. And those fig-trees up there, 
by the wall, -with then: dark purplish twigs, 
carved like fingers,' and their leaves like 
open hands — ^is there not something uncanny 

YOIi. I. s 
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to you about a fig-tree ? I saw some to- 
day, as we rode along, with such intricate 
tracery of branches they might almost have 
suggested the Saracenic idea of ornamen- 
tation by lines.” 

“ I don’t know ; I never studied botany,”' 
said Mr. Stuart. 

Once more they followed their guide 
down the long dark street, arched tunnel- 
wise above their heads; picking their way 
over slippery jagged stones; growing sud- 
denly aware of the tumult of hidden 
streams, and turning a sharp comer to 
come suddenly out of the gloom and 
darkness to where a glorious rush of water 
leaped wildly over the edge of a ruined 
archway, and fell in dazzling mist in the 
brimming basin at their feet. Green 
masses of clinging fern, and starry blooms, 
and cool pale water-flowers, hung down 
in lovely profusion, glistening with mois- 
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tiire, and trembling with tbe movement of 
tbe fall ; and looldng througb tbe arcb'way, 
and tbrougb tbe Tfonderfnlly clear water, 
they could catcb glimpses of a sunny lavni 
and trees waving in tbe wind. 

A bttle farther on they came upon tbe 
cburcb of tbe Samaritans. 

“We go in to see tbe synagogue, of 
course ? ” said tbe Major. 

It was a bare upper chamber; a white- 
washed room, with curiously-shaped lamps 
swinging from tbe vaulted ceiling. At 
one end a white sheet was 'drawn before 
tbe Holy of Hobes. Tbe bigb-priest — a 
young man with a grave fervent face, 
tbe face of a dreamer and an enthusiast : 
beautiful, ardent, impassioned, bke tbe 
face of tbe boy David — tbe bigb-priest 
drew back tbe curtain, and brought out 
and showed them tbe famous manuscript 
copy of tbe Pentateuch. 
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It was a curious scene : tlie little group 
of sceptical strangers, tlie roll of tattered 
vellum, the noble reverence of the priest 
bending over it, the three or four slim 
Syrian lads lounging in the sunn}^- door- 
way, the small mean room, the high place 
and the altar of that strange forgotten 
people who feared the Lord and worshipped 
their own gods. 

As they come out into the street once 
more the party is again divided. J\![rs. 
Thayer wishes to return to the tents. 

“Tom will take me there. You can 
go to the bazaar Avith Constance,” she 
said. 

Mr. Stuart was entirely at Miss Varley’s 
service. 

“I think I shall go back with Fanny,” 
that ymung lady remarks. 

“ Nonsense ! ” 

“ But, indeed, Fanny ” 
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“Go on with Jack, and wait for me in 
the hazaar. I’ll join yon presently with 
Hassan. Fm going to make a sketch,” 
tlic ^lajor says decidedly. And with this 
understanding they part. 

■ It was an embarrassing moment for 
them botli — the more so, perhaps, that 
neither was qinitc sure what had occasioned 
tliis cliangc. Of the two there was oik? 
wlio would liavc given much to have 
escaped the necessity of any interview. 
Naturally enougli, tliis one was the first 
to speak. 

“ I am afraid we have been very selfish, 
Toni and I,” she says, with a slight in- 
crease of colour on her cheeks ; “ Fanny 
seems so tired. Cut these people are 
interesting. I think this is a delightful 
place — don’t you 1 ” 

I think so — now,” says jMr. Stuart. 

Some men passing along tlu' road turn 
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again to stare at the strangers, and Mr. 
Stuart returns their glances with a little 
of that abounding contempt we instinc- 
tivel}’ exhibit towards people who, in all 
probability, will never be in any fashion 
connected with ourselves. 

“ It is so seldom Tom can be got to 
tallv. Tom is somethino’ like an English- 
man in that respect. Did you never notice 
liow an American will invariabl)” endea- 
vour to 1)0 intoi’osting at any cost — either 
to others or to liimself? Now an English- 
man lias tlie courage to lie dull.” 

‘SSome of us are dull enough without 
that,” says Jack, moodily. 

The Arabs are still standing watching 
him. They whisper together. As the 
3*oung infill brushes by tlioiii there is a 
hoarse cry of “ Backshish !” and then 
an insolent laugh. It is onl}’ a trifling 
annoyance, but it comes charged with 
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the •weight of tlie morning’s exasperation: 
and sends the hot blood flusliing to his 
forehead. He turns upon Constance with 
that sudden irrational resentment of an 
unpleasant impression which is perhaps at 
the bottom of half the follies of life. 

“ Don’t you think these small travelling- 
parties arc a mistake ?” he says., with an 
air of elaborate impartiality. " One sees 
the same people so continuously that — in 
fiict, you sec the same people so much.” 

]\riss Varlcy is entirely of his opinion. 
She says so, and then bends down and 
busies herself with the folds of her habit 
to conceal a most unequivocal smile. 

“Yes, I am tired of it,” says Mr. Stuart. 

“ Indeed ! ” 

“T am tired of the whole thing. You 
treat me like a boy. You laugh at me. 
You — you attempt to— to patronise me, by 
Jove !” cries the young man, turning veiy 
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red. “I don’t like it. I don’t tliiiik you 

«/ 

arc treating me fairly, Constance,” lie says, 
■\vitli sudden firmness, Avitli an assertion of 
mastery in liis voice that she has neA’’cr 
heard before. 

j\riss Yarley draws herself up and turns 
her face full upon him, and all the light 
and animation have gone out of that 
face. 

“You arc prohabl}’ not aware of what 
you arc sapng. You will excuse me if I 

fail to understand* ” she bemns very 

coldly: and then there comes a sudden 
look of kindness in her eyes. “ "What is 
the use of cpiarrclling, Jack ? You know 
you arc talking nonsense. When have 1 
ever done an}*thing purposely to vex you?” 
she says very gently. 

A group of fau’-haired Nablous children 
are .standing in a doorway. At the .sight 
of the strange hices approaching them they 
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dart away like friglitened birds, all but one, 
a little bojT- of two or three, who stands in 
the middle of the street and contemplates 
them meditatively. Such a flower-face as it 
is ! with the beautiful open look of a peach- 
blossom overblown. “ Come here, 3mu 
delightful little creature, and get some 
backshish,” says Miss Vaiiey, and holds 
up a tempting silver coin. There is a 
moment’s hesitation and then the baby 
comes forward a few steps, stops, stares 
about him. “Poor little thing !” says Con- 
stance, and stoops to pick him up. To her 
siu’prise the child resists her with sudden 
shriU cries of alarm. 

“ Oh, put him down, do !” says Jack, 
hastily. There is quite a crowd around 
them by this time. 

“ Poor little thing ! You don’t suppose 
it was afraid I had the evil eye ?” begins 
the girl, and at the same moment a woman. 
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veiled and sliapeless in her cotton gown, 
hreaks tlirongli tlic ring, seizes the sobbing 
child in her arms, and turns and addresses 
the crowd in high-pitched Arabic. 

“ Come on 1 ” says hir. Stuart again, and 
this time with even .stronger emphasis, 
‘•'Let that little VTetch alone; it doesn’t 
want your money. Here, let’s get out 
of this.” 

But this is not so easily done. It is true 
the crowd parts before them, but only to 

close about on everv side. “ Backshish 1 ” 

•/ 

yells a tall one-eyed lad in a tattered gown, 
who has followed them persistently since 
they entered the bazaar. ‘^Backshish!” 
calls out a man putting a hand on j\Iiss 
^^al•ley’s shoulder and stooping to look into 

her hice ; “ back ” A vigorous push 

sends him sta^sjering against the wall. 

oo o o 

“Take my arm; don’t be frightened,” 
says Jack, chccrfullj’'. “ If we can only get 
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througli this infernal hazaar ” A shove 

from the yellow fanatic on the outside of 
the ring sends the nearest beggar upon 
him. He turns^ and a shove from the other 
side flings Constance against his shoulder. 
No sound ; but the double movement meant 
mischief. 

“ Oh what shall we do ? ” says Miss 
Varley, turning pale. 

To her dying day she vdll never forget 
Avhat takes place within the next few 
minutes. 

He took her hands in his ; he looked at 
her with a sort of despairing tenderness. 

Don’t be frightened/’ he sa3’-s ; “ there 
is going to be a row. Here, stand back 
under that arch, and don’t move whatever 
happens. Don’t be frightened, and don’t 
cry. Don’t ciy, my darling, I’ll take care 
of you.” - 

As luck will have it, the arch of which 
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he S23ea,ks is tlie gaudj-painted doorway 
of the mosque. A savage howl of execra- 
tion runs through the crowd at sight of 
this new outrage. They press forward, 
stop, waver; and then Jack turns and 
faces them and draws his pistol from his 
belt. 

“ Come on, then ! Why don’t you come 
on, you blackguards !” he calls out, in 
English ; and, as by the breaking of a 
spell, the sound of his voice evokes a very 
storm of frenzy and abuse. With every 
moment the tumult increases. A piece of 
mud knocks off his hat; in an instant it 
is seized and torn to shreds ; and 'the sight 
of his blonde Saxon face is the signal for 
a new outbreak of impotent rage. Twice 
already the jeering, hissing mass of in- 
furiated men has pushed and swayed up 
to the very limit of the steps, and twice 
the sight of his steadj'' unblenching face has 
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swept tliem back again witb a sound as of 
tbe surf grinding upon tbe shore. And 
each time they have lessened tbe distance 
between them. 

He took three steps forward, paused, then 
deliberately drew a deep line with the heel 
of his boot in the dust. “ We’ll see who 
crosses that, my men !” he says signifi- 
cantly. A Ions: howl of defiance is the in- 
stant answer. And now, with one common 
impulse, the mob hurls itself forward and 
stands straining and foaming like a pack 
of craven white-toothed pariah dogs on the 
farther side of the barrier. 

“ Don’t be frightened, my darling,” says 
Jack ; his own face is deathly pale, and 
great beads of moisture are standing on 
his forehead. ' 

There is a scuffle, a push ; one of the 
foremost assailants, a half-gro^vn lad in a 
long blue caftan, is sent staggering across 
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tlie 'mark ; lie falls liea^dly on Ms face and 
is dragged back by Ms nearest neighbours. 
And then comes an ominous pause. 

From bis vantage-ground on the mosque- 
steps Stuart overlooks the street; and at 
this moment lie is aware of a disturbance 
in the sj)irit of the mob — some new object 
is drawing tbeir attention. There is a cry 
of “Allah!” the sound of a low, wailing, 
inarticulate chant, a sudden faUing asunder 
of the close-packed men ; in the centre of 
tMs space, advancing slowly towards him, 
is a creature — a man. It has the figure of 
a man — ^Imt whether young or old it is 
impossible to say. A strip of sheepskin 
is slung about its waist, a long string of 
coarse amulets dangles from its neck and 
down upon the naked breast, covered with 
hah: like the breast of an animal. On his 
head is a fantastic crown of iron spikes, 
from under which long and matted locks 
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stream down over Iiis thick arms, his naked 
sliining shoulders, his fixed and vaeant eyes. 
He comes slowly forward, rolling from side 
to side in his walk, keeping time to the 
monotonous lolling chant. The crowd have 
fallen respectfully back, he stands alone in 
the centre of an open space, looking at 
Stuart with a dull malignant smile. 

“ hly God ! what shall I do ? ” thought 
Stuart, clenching his teeth. He moves, 
and the dervish catches sight of Constance. 
A sudden, furious gleam of insanity trans- 
figures the livid face. He turns, vdth a 
wild gesture of exhortation — he turns and 
harangues the mob. He turns again — ho 
walks deliberately forward. Jack raises the 
revolver slowly to a level. 

And then a murderous silence falls upon 
the crowd. The dervish comes steadily 
forward ; his foot is on the line ; he looks 
up at Stuart with an idiotic laugh, and 
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tlien, like a mockeiy from lieaven, tli 
licar through, the intense silence the inn 
cent huhhling laughter of a child. 

The dervish passes the line. Constanc 
sj)rings forward with a cry. The next 
sound is the click of the trigger settling 
back in its lock. 
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Elsie — LOWLAND SKETCH. By A. C. M. Cro^TO Svo. 
6 s. 

Estelle Russell.— By the Author of “The Private Life of 
Gtalileo.” New Edition. Cro^TO Svo. 6x. 

Fidl of bright pictures of French life. The Fnglish family^ whose 
fortunes form the main drift of the story ^ reside mostly in France^ but 
there are also many English characters and sccsm of great interest. 
It is certainly the woi-k of a fresh^ vigorous^ and most interesting 
writer^ with a dash of sarcastic humour which is refreshing and 
not too bitter, “ We can send our readers to it with confidences'^ 
— Spectator. 

&vans. — ^W^orks by Sebastian Evans. 

BROTHER FABIAN’S MANUSCRIPT, AND OTHER 
POEMS. Fcap* Svo. doth. 6 s, 

*^fn this volume we have fidl assurance that he has ^ the vision and 
the faadty divineS • • • Clever and fidl of hindly humour ,^* — 
Globe. 

IN THE STUDIO : A DECADE OF POEMS. Extra fcap. 
Svo. 5 j. 

** The fnestthingin the booh is *I)udman in Paradisefa wonderfully 
vigorous and beautiful story. The poetn is a most remarkable one^ 
fidl of beauty^ humour^ and pointed satires'* 

Evans ^THE curse of immortality. By A. Eubule 

Evans. Crown Svo. 6 s, 

Nater^ probably^ has the legend of the Wandering few been more 
ably am poetically handled. The author writes as a true poet^ and 
with the skill of a true artist. The plot of this remarkable drama 
is not only well conirivedy but worked otti with a degree of simplicity 
and tnitliful vigour altogether unusual in modern poetry. In fact ^ 
since the date of ByroiSs ^ Cainf we can scarcely recall any verse 
at once so ierse^ so powerful^ and so Standard. 

Fairy Book. — The Best Popular Fairy Stories. Sdected and 
Rendered ane^v by the Author of **John Halifax, Gentleman.” 
With Coloured Illustrations and Ornamental Borders by J. E. 
Rogers, Author of “Ridicula Rediviva.” Crown Svo. cloth, 
extra gilt. 6 s, (Golden Treasury Edition. iSmo. 4 s, 6 d,) 
delightful sdection^ in a delightful extemiiljorfftS ' — Spectator. 
A book which will prove delightful to children all the year rounds* 
—Pall Mall Gazette, 
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Fawcett.--TALES IN POLITICAL ECONOMY. By Mil- 
LTCENT Fawcett, Author of Political Economy for Beginners.” 
Globe 8vo. 3 j- 

" The idea is a good one, and it is quite u^otrderjul what a mass of 
econoinic icachwg the author manages to compress into a ssnall 
space. . . The trtie doctrines of intei*naiio 7 ial trade, cttrrency, 
and the i^atio between production a 7 id population, are set before us 
and illustrated in a masterly manner.^^ — Athen/EUM. 

Fleming. — a Nile novel. By George Fleming. Tliird 
and Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo. 6 s. 

Fletcher — THOUGHTS FROM A GIRL’S LIFE. By Lucy 
Fletcher. Second Edition, Fcap. Svo. 4 s. 6 d, 

Freeman. — HISTORICAL AND ARCtllTECTURAL 
SKETCHES ; CHIEFLY ITALIAN, By E. A. Freeman, 
D.C.L., LL.D. With Illustrations by the Author, Crown Svo, 
lOj. 6 d. 

** Those who knozv Italy well will retrace their steps with delight in 
Mr. Freematis co 7 ?ipany, and find him a most intei^esting guide 
and instructor?^ — Examiner. 

Garnett.—IDYLLS AND EPIGRAMS. Chiefly from the Greek 
Anthology. By Richard Garnett. Fcap. Svo. 2 j. &d. 

“A charming little hook. For English readers, Mr. Garnett's 
translations •will oJ>en a nexo world of thought.” — ^Westminster 
Review. 

Gilmore STORM WARRIORS ; OR, LIFE-BOAT WORK 

ON THE GOODWIN SANDS. By the Rev. John Gilmore^ 
M.A., Rector of Holy Trinity, Ramsgate, Autlior of “The 
Ramsgate Life-Boat,” in Macniillaffs Magazine. Second Edition. 
Cromi Svo. 6 s. 

“ The stories, which are said to be literally exact, are more thrilling 
than a^iyihing in fiction. M 7 \ Gihnore has done a good work as 
well as written agoodbook?^ — ^Daily News. 

Gray.— THE poetical WORKS OF DAVID GRAY. New 
and Enlarged Edition. Edited by PlENRY Gjuvssford Bell, late 
Sheriff of Lanarkshire. Croivn Svo. 6 j, 

Graham. — Works by Ennis Graham, 

TELL ME A STORY. Illustrated by Walter Crane. Globe 
Svo. gilt. 4 s. 6 d. Second Edition. 

So delightful that we are hiclhtedto join m the petition, and we 
hope she may soott tell us mo 7 r stories?^ — ^ATHENiEUM. 
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Graham — continued, 

» CARROTS ” : JUST A LITTLE BOY. Illustrated by \Yalter 
Crane. Sixth Thousand. Globe Svo. gilt, 4 t. (id, ^ 

One of the chveirst and most plcasing^ stories it kas been our good 
fortune to vied tviih for some time, * Carrots ^ and his sister are 
delightful little beings^ whom to read about is at once to he become 
•L'try Jond of — Examiner. 

THE CUCKOO CLOCK. Illustrated by Walter Crane. Globe 
Svo. gilt. 4s, 6d, {Shortly, 

Guesses at Truth. — ^By Two Brothers. With Vig;nette 
Tide and Frontispiece. New Edition, with Memoir. Fcap, Svo. 
6s, Also see Golden Treasury Series. 

Halifax. — ^AFTER long years. By M. C. Halifax. 
Cheaper Edition. Crowm Svo. 6s, 

■ story of very unusual merit. The entire story is well conceived^ 

wdl written^ and well carried out ; and the reader will^ look 
forward with fleasttre to meeting this clever author again — 
Daily News. ** This is a very pretty, simple lave storyP ^ — 
Standard. 

Hamerton. — ^A PAINTER’S CAMP. Second Edition, revised. 
Extra fcap. Svo. 6s, 

These pages, wntten xuith infinite spirit and humour, bring into 
close rooms, back upon tired heads, ike breezy airs of Lancashire 
moors and Highland lochs, vnih a freshness which no recent 
novelist has succeeded in preserving ,** — Nonconformist. 

Harbour Bar (The). — ^a TALE OF SCOTTISH LIFE. 
Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo. 6j. ^ ^ 

The author has a great many of the qualifications of a novelist, 
A keen eye for the picturesqzte and a power op close^ observation are 
indicated in this very lijedike picture of fisherdife on the north’- 
east coast of Scotland,^* — Athen^um. 

Harry. A POEM. By the Author of “Mrs. Jemingham’s 
Journal.” Extra fcap. Svo. 31. 6d, 

Hervey. — ^DUKE ERNEST, a Tragedy; and other Poems. 

Fcap. Svo. 6j. . , . . » 

Conceived in pure taste and true historic feeling, and presented with 
muck dramatic force, .... Thoroughly British 

Quartkrly- 

Higginson. — MALBONE: An Oldport Romance. By T. W. 
HIGGINSON. Fcap. Svo. zs, 6d, 

Hillside Rhymes. — Extra fcap. Svo. Sa 
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Kingsley (C.) — continued. 

THE WATER BABIES. A Fairy Tale for a Land Baby. With 
Illustrations by Sir Noel Baton, R.S.A., and P, Skelton. 
Seventh Edition. Crown 8 vo. cloth, extra gilt. 5^* 

In 777 /annour^ and in i7i7ioce7it wiagi7iatio7i^ as a chiles 

book we do not kficnu its eqitalP — ^London Review. Mr^ 
Khtgsley 77inst have the credit ofrcvealUig to us a nao order of life. 

• . . There is ut the * Water Babies ’ abtmdance of w;V, 
good h7(7ncnir^ geniality^ elan, go ?^ — ^TiMES. 

THE HEROES ; or, Greek Fairy Tales for my Children. With 
Coloured Illustrations. Seventh Edition. iSmo. 45 . 6 ^. 

We do 7tot think these heroic stories have ever becft more att7‘actively 
told. . . There is a deep under^current of religious feeling traceable 
throughout its pages which is sure to mjlitefice young readers powa*’^ 
fully — London Review. “ 07te of the child^'eris books that 
will surely becoine a classic — ^Nonconformist. 

PHAETHON ; or, Loose Thoughts for Loose Thinkers. Third 
Edition. Crown 8 vo. 2 r. 

** The dialog7ie of ^ Phaethofi' has striki7ig beatities^ a7td its suggest* 
tions may meet halfway many a latent doubt^ and^ like a light 
breeze^ lift from the soul clouds that are gathering heavily^ and 
threatenUig to settle down m misty gloom ott the summer of many 
a fair a7td promising young lifef ^ — SPECTATOR, 

POEMS ; including The Saint’s Tragedy, Andromeda, Songs, 
Ballads, etc. Complete Collected Edition. Extra fcap. 8 vo. 6s. 
The Spectator calls “Aftdroffzeda^’^ ^^the fiotest piece of E^tqfish 
Iiexanieter verse that has ever bceti written. It is a volume 
which mafiy readers will be glad to possess f' 

PROSE IDYLLS. NEW AND OLD. Third Edition. Crown 
8 vo. 5 j. 

Contents: — A Chaz^m of Bh-ds; Chalk-Stream Studies; The 
Fens ; My JVifttez'^Gardezt ; Froitt Ocean to Sea; North Devon. 
Altogether a delightful book. . ... It exhibits the azithoz^s best 
traits^ and cazmot fail to infect the reader with a love of nature 
and of out-door life and its enjoyizients. It is well caladated to 
bzdztg a gleatn of summer with its pleasant associaiiottSy into the 
bleak wmte 7 ‘-iime ; while a better companiozt for a summer raznhle 
could hardly be fotmdl ^ — ^British Quarterly Review. 

Kingsley (H.) — ^Worlcs by Henry Kingsley : — 

TALES OF OLD TRAVEL. Re-narrated. With Eight full-page 
Illustrations by Huard. Fifth Edition. Cro^vn 8 vo. cloth, 
extra gilt 5 j. 

^^We kztow no better book for those who want knowledge or seek to 
refresh it. As for the ^ sensaiio7ialf znost navels are tame com* 
pa7‘ed with these narratives^ — ^Athen^um. Exactly the book 

to ifiierest and to do good to mielligetti azid high’^spirited boysJ ^ — 
Literary Churchman. 
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Kingsley (H.) — continued^ 

THE LOST CHILD, With Eight Illustrations by FroLICH. 
Crown 4 to. doth gilt, 3 ^. 6d, 

pathetic story ^ and told so as to gvve children an interest in 
Australian ways and scenery^^^ GLOBE. Very charmingly and 
very touchingly told'^ — Saturday Review. 

Knatchbull-Hugessen. — ^Works by E. H. Knatchbull- 
Hugessen, M.P. .* — 

Mr* Knatchbull-Hitgessen has won for himself a reputation as 
a idler of fairy-tales* His poriversf wys the Times, 
^*are of a very high order ; light and brilliant fiarrath/e flows 
from his pen^ and is fed by an invention as gracefid as it is inex- 
haustible,*^ Children reading his sioriesf* the SC 0 TS^tA^* says^ 
or hearing them read^ will have thdr minds refreshed and in- 
vigorated as much as thdr bodies would be by abundance of fresh 
air and exercise**' 

STORIES FOR MY CHILDREN. ,Witii lUustotions. Sbeth 
Edition. Cro\\'n Svo. 5 ^. 

** The stories are charmings and ftdl of life and fun*" — Stakdard. 
77ie author has an imagination as fanciful as Grimm himself 
while some of his stories are superior to anything that Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen has wntten*" — ^Nonconformist. 

CRACICERS FOR CHRISTMAS. More Stories. With lUustra- 
tions by Jellicoe and Elwes. Fifth Edition. Crown Svo. 5 j. 
**A fascinating little volume^ which will make him friends in every 
household in which there are children" — Daily News. 

MOONSHINE: Fairy Tales. With Illustrations by W. Brunton. 
Seventh Edition. CroAvn Svo. dotli gilt 5 j. 

A volfwie of fairy tales j written not only for ungrown children^ 
but for bi^er^ and if you are nearly worn ouf or sichg or sorry ^ 
you. will find it good reading* — Graphic. * * The most chamiing 
volunteof fairy tal& which we have ever read. ... We cannot quit 
this very pleasant book without a word of praise to its illustrator* 
Mr* Bnmton from first to last has done admirably." ---^vuiYS* 

TALES AT TEA-TIME. Fairy Stories. 'With Seven lUustra- 
tions by W. Brunton. Fifth Edition. Crown Svo. doth gilt. Sj. 
** Capitally illustrated by W. Brunton. . * * In frolic and fancy they 
are quite equal to his other boohs. The author knows how to write 
fairy stories as they should be written. The whole book is full of 
the most delightful drolleries " — Times. 

QUEER FOLK. FAIRY STORIES. Illustrated by S. E. 
Waller. Fourth Edition. Crown Svo. Cloth gilt. 5 j. 

“ Decidedly the authors happiest effort* * * * One of the best story 
boohs of the year *" — ^Hoinu 
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Knatchbull-Hugessen (Louisa). — the history of 
PRINCE *PERRYPETS. A Fairy Tale. By Louisa Knatch- 
bull-Hugessen. With Eight Illustrations by Weigand. 
New Edition. Cro\vn 4to. cloth gilt 35. (id. 

"A graitd and exciting fairy tale." — ^Morning Post. '*A delicious 
piece of fairy nonsense." — ILLUSTRATED LONDON News. 

Knox.— SONGS OF CONSOLATION. By Isa Craig Knox. 
Extra, fcap. 8vo. Cloth extra, gilt edges. 4r. 6^^. 

“ The vases are truly sweet ; there is in them not only much genuine 
poetic quality, but an ardesit, flowing deuotedness, and a peculiar 
shill in propounding theological taiets in the most graceful way^ 
which any divine nitght envyf ^ — Scotsman. 

Latham.— SERTUM SHAKSPERIANUM, Subnexis aHquot 
aliunde excerptis floribiis. Latine reddidit Rev. H. Latham, 
M.A. Extra leap. 8vo. 

Leading Cases done into English. By an Apprentice of 
Lincoln’s Inn. Third Edition. Cro\Yn 8vo. 2 j. 6</. 

** The versifier oj these ^Leading Cases^ has been most successfuL 
He has sun'ounded his legal distinctions with a halo of mock 
passion which is in itself in the highest degree entesSaining, especi^ 
ally when the style of the different modern poets is so cidmhably 
hit off that the cloud of associations which hangs round one of 
Mr. Swinburnes, or M7\ IlossettPs, or Mr. Bi’owninfs, or Mr. 
Clough^ s, or Mr. Tennysoi^s poems, is summoned 7ip to set off 
the fuock tcfido’ness or mock patrio/is^n of the strain itself — 
Si’ECTATOR. 

Leland. — JOHNNYKIN AND THE GOBLINS. By C. G. 
Leland, Author of “ Hans Breitmann's Ballads.” \yith numerous 
Illustrations by the Author. CrouTi 8vo. 6s. 

Mr. Leland is rich in faniastic co^iceptmi and full of 7*ollicJdng 
fun, a72d yo7wgstc7's will a7}iazhigly etijoy his bookf ^ — British 
Quarterly Review. 

Life and Times of Conrad the Squirrel, a Stoiy 

for Children, By the Author of ** Wandering Willie,” **Effie^ 
Friends,” See. With a Frontispiece by R, Farren, Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 3jr. 6d. 

‘‘ Havmg €07?if7ienced on the fi7‘st page, we were co 7 npelled to go on to 
the co7iclusio7i, a7td this we predict will be the case with every 07ie 
who ope7is the bookT — Pall Mall Gazeti'E. 

Little Estella, and other FAIRY TALES FOR THE YOUNG. 
x8mo. cloth extra, ols. 6d. 

** This is a fi7ie story, afid we ihafik heaven for 7toi bd 7 ig too wise to 
c7ijoy itl ^ — Daily News. 
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LrOrne. — Works by the MARQtiis OF Lorne : — 

GUIDO AND LITA : A TALE OE THE RIVIERA. A Poem. 
Third Edition. Smell 410. cloth clc|;ant, with Illustrations. 70'. 6f/. 
Lord Lome has the gif is of expression as well as the feelings of a 
poclf — ^Times. A volume of graceful and harmonious s,we ,^^ — 

Standard. “ iVemay congratulate the Marquis on something 
more than a mere succls d'estimef — GRArmc. Lucidity of 

thought and gracefulness of expression abound in this attractive 
pocmf — ^Morning Post. 

THE BOOK OF THE PSAL:^IS, LITERALLY RENDERED 
IN VERSE, Witli Three Illustr.itions. Crown Svo. yj. 6^^. 

** Eis version is suck a great improvement ttpon Rons that it will be 
sttrprising should it not supplant the old version in ike Scottish 
churches, ,,, on the.whole^ it would not be rash^ to call Lord 
Lome's the best rhymed Psalter wc havef — AXHENiEUM. 

Lowell* — Works by J. Russell Lowell: — 

AMONG MY BOOKS, Six Essa3'5. Dryden — Witchcraft — 
Shakespeare once More — New England Two Centuries Ago — 
Lessing — Rousseau and the Sentimentalists. Crown Svo. 7^. 6^/. 
COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS of James Russell Lowell, 
Witli Portrait, engraved by Jeens. iSmo. cloth extra. 4^. td. 

All readers who are able to recognise and appreciate genuine verse 
will give a glad welcome to this beautiful little volumel ^ — Pall 
Mall Gazette. 

Lyttelton. — Works by Lord Lyttelton ; — 

THE “COMUS"* OF MILTON, rendered into Gredc Verse, 
Extra fcap. Svo. $s. 

THE “SAMSON AGONISTES” OF MILTON, rendered into 
Greek Verse. Extra fcap. Svo. dr. 6 d, 

Macdonell.— FOR the KING’S DUES. By Agnes Mac- 
donell, Author of “Marlin’s Vineyard,” Cheaper Edition. 
Crown Svo. 6 s, 

Maclaren.— THE FAIRY FAT^IILY. A series of Ballads and 
Metrical Tales illustrating the Fairy Mythology of Europe. By 
Archibald Maclaren. With Frontispiece, Illustrated Title, 
and Vignette. Crown Svo. gilt Sr. 

“ A successful attempt to translate into the vernacular some of the 
Fairy Mythology of Europe, The verses are very good, Th^e is 
no shirking difficulties of rhyme^ and the ballad metre which is 
oflenest employed has a great deal of the kind of *go * which we find 
so seldom outside the pages of Scott, The book is of permanent 
Guardian. 

Macmillan’s Magazine, — ^Published Montlily, Price IS, 
Volumes 1 . to XXXV. are now ready, qs, 6 d. each. 
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Macquoid.— PATTY. By ICathamne S. Macquoid. Thir 
and Cheaper Edition, Crown 8vo, 6 j- 

book io be read ,'^ — Standakd. A fowerfid and fasmiaiin 

story ." — ^Daily Telegraph. 

Maguire, —young prince MARIGOLD, AND OTHE 
FAIRY STORIES. By the late John Francis Maguire, M,P. 
Illustrated by S. E. Waller. Globe 8vo. gilt. 4f, 6 d. 

** T/ic author has cznttcnily studied the ways and tastes of children an 
got at the secret of amusing them j and has sttccecded in what is not 
so easy a task as it 7 ?iay seem — in produci^ig a really good children's 
bookr—'DMire Telegraph, 

ft * V ^ 

MahafFy.— Worlcs by J. P. .Maiiaffy, M.A., Fellow of Trinity 
College, Dublin, 

SOCIAL LIFE IN GREECE FROM HOMER TO MENAN- 
DER, Third lidition, enlarged, with New Chapter on Greek 
ArL CrowTi Svo. 9^. 

Should be in the hands of all who desire thoroughly to ^mderstand 
and to enjoy Greek literature^ and io get an intelligent idea of the 
old Greek ifje " — Guardian, 

RAMBLES AND STUDIES IN GREECE. Illustrated. Crown 
Svo. Sl 6:/. 

“ A singularly instructive aud agi-eeable volume " — AtheN/EUm. 

Massey.— SONGS OF THE NOONTIDE REST. By Lucy 
Massey, Author of '‘Thoxights from a Girl’s Life.** Fcap. Svo. 
cloth extra. 4r. 6./, 

Masson (Mrs.). — three centuries OF ENGLISH 

. POETRY : being selections from Chaucer to Herrick, with Intro- 
ductions and Notes by Mrs, Masson and a general introduction by 
Professor Masson. Extra fcap. Svo. y. 6 d. 

“ Jlfosl cxcelleutly done. The selections arc made with good taste 
and diserbuinaiion. The noteSj ioo^ are to the point. We can 
most strongly i-ccom mend the book ." — Westminster Review. 

Masson (Professor). — ^Works by David Masson, M.A., 
Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature in tlie University 
of Edinburgh. 

WORDSWORTH, SHELLEY, KEATS, AND OTHER 
ESSAYS, Cro^vn Svo. 5 j. 

CHATTERTON ; A Story of the Year 1770. Crown Svo. 5^. 
THE THREE DEVILS: LUTHER’S, MILTON’S, and 
GOETHE’S ; and other Essays, Crown Svo. Sx. 

Mazini.— IN THE GOLDEN SHELL ; A Story of Palermo. By 
Linda Mazini. With Illustrations. Globe Svo. cloth gilt. 4r. 6 d. 
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** As beaut if id and bright and fresh as the scenes to ivhich it ^vafls 
fis ever the blue Mmtarranean^ and as fare and innocent^ but 
piquant and spnghtly as the little girl who plays ihepart of its 
heroine^ is this adviirable little bookf — ^Illustrated London 
News. 

Merivale.— KEATS' I-IYPERION, rendered into Latin Verse. 
By C. Merivale, B.D. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
3J. de/. 

Milner.— THE LILY OF LUMLEY. By Edith Milner. 
Crown Svo. 

Milton’s Poetical Works. — ^Edited rs-ith Text collated from 
the best Anthorities, vn!fl\ Introduction xmd Notes by David 
Masson. Three vols. Svo. 42J. With Three Portraits engraved by 
C. H. Jeens. (Uniiorm \vith the Cambridge Shakespeare.) 

** An edition of Milton which is certain to he the standard edition 
for many years to comcj and which is as complete and satisfactory 
as can be Examiner. 

MistrSll (F*) — MIRELLE, a Pastoral Epic of Provence. Trans- 
lated by H. Crichton. Extra fcap. Svo. 6r. 

Mitford (A. B.)— TALES OF OLD JAPAN. By A. B. 
Mitford, Second Secretary to the British Legation in Japan. 
With Illustrations drawn and cut on Wood by Japanese Artists, 
New and Cheaper Edition. Crorvn Svo. 6r. 

They will always be interesting as memorials of a most exceptional 
soetdy; while^ regarded simply as tales^ ih^ are sparkling^ sensa* 
Honal^ and dratimliCf and the originality of their ideas and the 
quaintness of ihdr language gyve them a most captivating piquanc^\ 
The illustrations are extremely interesting^ and for the atrious in 
such matters have a special and partiadar valuef^^VKLL ^Iall 
Gazette. 

Morgan.— baron BRUNO; OR, THE UNBELIEVING 
PHILOSOPHER, AND OTHER FAIRY STORIES. By 
LouisaMorgan. lUustratcd by R. Caldecott. Crown Svo. gilt. 5r. 
** The prettiest collection of stories we have seen for a long time. 
One and all are graceful and dreamy little prosepoems with some* 
thing of the bewitching pathos of Hans Christian Anderseds 
^Little Mermaid f and ^Eleven Swansl ’’ — ^Examiner. 

Moultrie. — POEMS by John Moultrie. Complete Edition. 
2 vols. Crown Svo. 7r. each. 

Vol. I. MY BROTHER’S GRAVE, DREAM OF LIFE, &c 
With Memoir by the Rev. Prebendary Coleridge. 

Vol. II. LAYS OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH, and other Poems. 
With notices of the Rectors of Rugby, by M. H. Bloxham. 
F.R A.S. 
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Quin* — GAUDIEN RECEIPTS. Edited by Ciiari-es Quin. 
Crown 8vo. ar. 6//. 

“ The most useful book for the garden that has been published for 
sometime" — Florist and Pomologist, 

Rankine. — SONGS AND FABLES. By W. J. McQuorn 
Rankine, late Professor of Civil Engineering and Mechanics at 
Glasgow. With Illustrations. Crown Svo. w. 

Rculmuhc-^By the Author of ** Friends in CounclL” Crown 
Svo. 6 s, 

Rhoades*"— POEMS. By James Rhoades. Fcap. Svo. 4j. 6 d , 

Richardson.— THE ILIAD OF THE EAST. A Selection oi 
Legends drawn from Volmiki's Sanskrit Poem, “ The Ramayana.” 
By Frederika Richardson. Crown Svo, yj. 6 d, 
ft is impossible to reaa it without recognizing the value and interest 
of the Eastern ^ie. It is as fascinating as a fairy tale, this 
romantic poem of Globe. A diarming volume, which 

at once enmeshes the reader in its snares" — ^ATHENiEUM. 

Rimmer , — ancient streets and homesteads of 

ENGLAND. By Alfred Rimmer, With Introduction by the 
Very Rev. J, S. Howson, D.D., Dean of Chester. Royal Svo. 
with 150 Illustrations by the Author. Cloth elegant, 2IJ, 

** All the illustrations are clear and good, and they are eminently 
iruthfid, . . , A book which gladdens the eye while it instructs 
and improves the mind," — Standard. One of the most 

ini^esting and beautiful boohs we have seen this season, • . . 
ft is full of knowledge, the result of exact and faithful study, most 
readable and interesting; the illusUations are simply exquisiteP 
— Nonconformist. 

Robinson.— GEORGE LINTON ; or, THE FIRST YEARS 
OF AN ENGLISH COLONY, By John Robinson, F.R.G.S, 
Crown Svo, qs, 6 d, 

Jf one viay^ speak confidently on such a mallei" from ou^s own 
experience, it must be a rare thing for a critic to put down a novel, 
having read evety word of it, and find himself at the end asking 
for more. Yet this is what happened to ns with Gtorge Linton," 

. —Spectator. 

Roby.— STORY OF A HOUSEHOLD, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By Mary K. Roby. Fcap. Svo. 5/. 

Rogers*— RIOICULA REDIVIVA. Old Nursery Rhymes. 
Illustrated in Colours, by J. E. Rogers, with Ornamental Covers. 
In four parts, is, each, or complete in i vol. $s, 

** The most splendid, and at the same time the most really meriioriotts 
of the hooks specially intended for children, that we have seenP^ 
Spectator. “ These large brig^kt pietttres will attract children to 
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really good and lionat ariisiie vjork^ and that ought not to he an 
indifferent considcraiion *ivith parents who propose to educate their 
chUdrenr^KLL Mali, Gazette. 

Rossetti. — ^^Vorks by Christina Rossetti : — 

POEMS. Complete Edition^ containmg ” Goblin IMarket,” ** The 
Prince’s Progress,” &c. With Four Illustralious. Extra fcap. 
Svo. 6x. 

SPEAKING LIKENESSES. Illustrated by Arthur Hughes. 
Cro\Mi Svo. gilt edges, 41. 6t/. 

“ Certain to be a delight to many a jtevenile fireside circle .^^ — MORN- 
ING Post. 

Runaway (The), a Storv for the Young. By the Author of 
** Mrs. Jemingham’s Journal.” With Illustrations by J. Lawson. 
Globe Svo. gilt 4r. 6^. 

“ This is one of the best, if not indeed the-^^iery^hesty of all the stories 
that has come before ns this Christmas^ The heroines are both 
charmings and^ unlike heroines^ they are as full of fun as of charms* 
Jt is an admirable hook to read aloud to the young folk when they 
are all gathered round the fire^ and nnrsa and other apparitions 
are still Jar away *^ — SATURDAY Review. 

Ruth and her Friends, a Story for Girls. With a Frontis- 
piece. Sixtli Edition. iSmo. Cloth extra, zr. 6^. 

** We wish all the school girls and home-taught girls in the land had 
the opportunity of reading £f.”— N onconformist. 

Scouring of The White Horse; or, the Long 
VACATION RAMBLE OF A LONDON CLERK. Illustrated 
by Doyle. Imp. i6mo. Cheaper Issue. 3r. 6 d* 

Shairp (Principal). — KILMAHOE, a Highland Pastoral, with 
other Poems. By John Campbell Shairp, Principal of the 
United College, St. Andrews. Fcap, Svo. Sj. 

Kilmahoe is a Highland Pastoral^ redolent of the warm soft air 
of the western lochs and moors, sketched out with remarkable 
grace and picturesquenessp — Saturday Review, 

Shakespeare. — ^The Works of William Shakespeare. Cam- 
bridge Edition. Edited by W. George Clark, M.A. and W. 
Aldis Wright, M.A. Nine vols. Svo. cloth. 

The Guardian calls it an excellentf and, to the student, almost 
indispensable edition and the^'XjAvm^^ calls it ^^an unrivalled 
edition^ 

Shakespeare Scenes and Characters- — a Series of 
Illustrations designed by Adamo, Hofmann, MaKart, Pecht, 

» ScHWOERER, and Speiss, engraved on Steel by Bankel, Bauer, 
Goldberg, Raab, and Schmidt; with Explanatory Text, 
selected and arranged by Professor Dowdbn. Royal Sva Cloth 
elegant. 2/. izr. od* 
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Also a LARGE PAPER EDITION, India Proofs. Folio, half, 
morocco elegant. 4 /. 14 J. 6d, 

Shakespeare’s Tempest. Edited wth Glossarial and Ex- 
planatory Notes, by the Rev, J. M. Jephson. New Edition. 
iSmo. IX. 

Slip (A) in the Fens. — Illustrated by the Author. Crown 
8 vo. 6 x. 

“ An arihltc UttlevoUnne, for every page is a ficlHre.” — ^TpiES. *’Ii 
71 ’iil be read •uith pleasure, and 7mth a pleasure that is altogether 
innoeeni. ” — SATURDAY Review. 

Smedley — ^TWO DRAMATIC POEMS. By Menella Bute 
Smedley, Author of " Lady Grace,” &c. Extra fcap. 8 vo. 6s. 

“ Jlfay be read 7vith enjoyment and profit.” — SATURDAY Review. 

Smith. — POEMS. By Catherine Barnard Smith. Fcap. 
Svo. Sx. 

Smith (Rev. Walter). — HYMNS OF CHRIST AND THE 
CHRISTIAN LIFE. By tire Rev. Walter C. Smith, M.A. 
Fcap. Svo. 6s. 

Soutliesl:.— THE MEDA MAIDEN: AND OTHER POEMS. 
By the Earl of Southesk, K.T. Extra fcap. Svo, ^s. 

“ It is pleasant in these days, 7vhen there is so much artificial ar.d 
sensuous verse published, to come across a book so thoroughly fresh 
and healthy as Lord Southesk' s. . . . There is an infinite charm 
about them in their spotitaneity and their healthful philosophy, its 
the fervoit love for nature '.uhich is their distinguishing character- 
istic, and the manly and zoholesome tone -.ohich pervades every 
page ” — Scotsman. 

Stanley,— TRUE TO LIFE.— A SIMPLE STORY. By Mary 
Stanley. Clicapcr Edition. Crorvn Svo. 6s. 

“ For many a long day 7ve have not met with a more simple, healthy, 
and unpretendinsr stoty ." — STANDARD. 

Stephen (C. E.)— THE SERVICE OF THE POOR ; being 
an Inquiry into the Reasons for and against tire Establishment of 
Religious Sisterhoods for Charitable I’urposes. By Caroline 
Emilia Stephen. Crown Svo. 6s. 6d, 

"It touches incidentally and with muchtuisdom and tenderness on 
so many of the relations oj women, particularly of single womett, 
7 inth society, that it may be read 7oith advantage by many who 
have never thought of entering a Sisterhood .” — SPECTATOR. 

Stephens (J. B.)— convict once, a Poem. By J. 
Brunton Stephens. Extra fcap. Svo. 3x. 6d. 

"It is as far more interesting than ninety-nine novels out of a 
hundred, as it is superior to them in power, worth, and beauty. 
JVe should most strongly advise everybody to read ‘ Convict Once? ” 
— Westminster Review. 
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Streets BXld Lsnes of 3 City * Being the Kcmlnisccnccs 
of Amv Duttok. With a Preface by tljc BiSHo? of Salis- 
bury, Second and Cheaper Edition. Globe Svo. zs. 6d^ 

**One of the most really striking boohs that has ever come before us f 
—Literary Churchman. 

Strivelyne._THE PRINCESS OF SILVERLAND; and 
otlicr Tales. By Elsie Strivelyne. With Frontispiece by Sir 
Noel Baton. Globe Svo. gilt. 41 . 

“ Delightfully fresh and originaV^ — GRArmc, . 

Readable and //irarfl;;/.”— A tiieN/EUM, 

Thompson.— A HANDBOOK TO THE PUBLIC PICTURE 
GALLERIES OF EUROPE. With a brief bketch of the 
History of tlie various schools of Painting from the thirteenth 
century to the eighteenth, inclusive. By Kate Thomfson. 
Extra fcap. Svo. 6 x. 

“ A very remarkable memoir of the several ^reat schools of faintin^f 
and a singularly luetd exhibition of the principal treasures of all 
the chiej and some of the smaller future p^atlenes of Europe, 
This unpretending book which docs so much for the history of aH 
is also a traveller's guide-book; a guide-book^ morcover<^ so con- 
venient in arrangement and comprehensive in design that it will 
not fail to become the companion of the majonty of English 
tourists, • , . The large crowd oj ordinary eonnofssetirs 7vho 
only care to hnoiv a little about /ir///;vj, and the choicer body op 
intelligent students of all artistic objects that fall in their 7vay, will 
extol the compact tittle volume as the model of what an art 
explorer^s vadc mccum should be. It will also be found in the 
highest degree serviceable to the mote learned connoisseurs and 
erudite authorities on the matter of flr/.” — Morning Post. 

Thring,— SCHOOL SONGS. A Collection of Songs for Sdiools. 
With the Music arranged for four Voices. Edited by the Rev. £. 
Thring and H. Riccius. Folio, yx. td, 

Tom Brown’s School Days. — By An Old Boy. 

Golden Treasury Edition, 4 X, 6d, People’s Edition, 2 x. 

With Seven Illustrations by A. Hughes and Sydney Hall. 
Crown Svo. 6 x. 

“ The most famous bofs booh in the language ^* — Daily News. 

Tom Brown at Oxford. — ^New Edition, With illustrations 
Crown Svo, 6 x. 

**In no other work that we can call to mind are the finer qualities of 
the English gentleman more happily porirayed,''--‘-’DAlLY News. 
^*A booh of great penver National Review. 
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Trench. — Works by JL Chenevix Trenxh, D.D., Archbishop 
of Dublin. (For other Works by this Author, see Theological, 
Historical, and ruiLosopniCAL Catalogues.) 

POEMS. Collected and arranged anew. Fcap. 8vo. 7 j. 6 d. 
HOUSEHOLD BOOK OF ENGLISH POETRY. Selected and 
arranged, witli Notes, by Archbishop Trench. Second Edition. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. Sx. 6 d, 

** The Archbishop has conferred in this dclightfjtl volume an important 
l^ift on the *ivhole English-speaking population of the world — 
Pall Mall Gazette. 

SACRED LATIN POETRY,' Chiefly Lyrical. Selected and 
arranged for Use. By Archbishop Trench. Third Edition, 
Corrected and Improved. Fcap, 8vo. 7 j. 

Turner. — Works by the Rev. Charles Tennyson Turner : — 
SONNETS. Dedicated to his Brother, the Poet Laureate. Fcap. 
8vo. 4x. (id. 

SMALL TABLEAUX. Fcap. 8vo. 4 s, 6 d, 

Tyrwhitt._OUR SKETCHING CLUB. I.ettcrs and Studies 
on Landscape Art. By Rev. R, St, John Tyewhitt, M.A. 
With an Axuhorired Reproduction of the Lessons and Woodcuts 
in Professor Ruskin’s “Elements of Drawing.” Second Edition. 
Crown Svo. yx. 6 d. 

Under the Limes* — By the Author of “Christina North.^* 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6 s. 

“ One of the prettiest and test told stories which it has been our 
goad Jortunc to lead for a long iime .^^ — PALL Mall Gazette. 

Veitch.— THE TWEED, AND OTHER POEMS. By J. 
Vr.iTCH, LL.D,, Professor of Logic and Rhetoric in Glasgow 
University. Extra fcap. Svo. 6x. 6 d. 

Villari.— IN CHANGE UNCHANGED. By Linda Villari. 
Author of “ In the Golden Shell,” &c. Two vols. Crown Svo. 

2 IX. 

Waller. — six WEEKS IN THE SADDLE : A Painter’s Journal 
in Iceland. By S. E*. Waller. Illustrated by the Author. 
Croxvn Svo. 6x. 

“y/w exceedingly pleasant and naturally written little booh. • . Mr. 
Waller has a clever pencil^ and thC' text is well illustrated with his 
own sketches .^^ — ^Times. • 

Wandering Willie. By the Author of » Effie’s Friends,” and 
“John Hallierton.” Third Edition, Crown Svo. 6 s. 
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This is amdyll of rare truth and beauty. . • • The story is simple 
and touching^ the style of extraordinary delicacy^ precision^ and 
picturesqueness. ... A charming gfft-hook for young ladies not 
yet promoted to novds^ and will amply repay those of their elders 
who may give an hour to its perusal. — Daily News. 

Webster. — ^Works by Augusta Webster i — 

“ If -Mrs. Webster only remains trtu to herself she will assuredly 
take a higher rank as a poet than any woman has yet done !* — 
Westminster Review. 

DRAMATIC STUDIES. Extra fcap. 8vo. Sj. 

“ A volume as strongly marked by perfect taste as by poetic 
. Nonconformist. 

A WOMAN SOLD, AND OTHER POEMS, Crown 8vo. yj. 6^. 
Mrs. Webster has shown us that she is able to draw admirably 
from the life; that she can observe with subtlety^ and render her 
observations with delicacy ; that she can impersonate complex eon^ 
ceptions and venture whej^e few living writers can follow herf^ — 
Guardian. 

i 

PORTRAITS. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3^ 6d. 

Mrs. Webster^ s poems exhibit simplicity and tenderness . . . her 
taste is perfect . . . This simplicity is combined with a subtlety of 
thought^ feelings and observation which demand that attention which 
only real lovers of poetry are apt to bestowl ^ — Westminster 
Review. 

PROMETHEUS BOUND OF iESCHYLUS. literaUy translated 
into English Verse. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3^. 6d. 

** Closeness and simplicity combined with literary skill ~ Athe- 
NiEUM. Mrs. Webster^s ^Dramatic Studies^ and * Translation 
of Prometheus'^ have won for her an honourable place among our 
female poets. She writes with remarkable vigour and dramatic 
realization^ and bids fair to he the most successful claimant of Mrs. 
Brownings mantle — ^British Quarterly Review. 

MEDEA OF EURIPIDES. literally translated into English 
Verse. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3J. 6d. 

** Mrs. Websfer^s translation surpasses our utmost expectations. It is 
a photograph of the original without any of that harshness which 
so often accompanies a photograph ^ — Westminster Review. 

THE AUSPICIOUS DAY. A Dramatic Poem. Extra fcap.Svo. 5 j. 
The ^Auspicious Day'* shows a marked advance^ not orily in art^ 
butf in what is of tar more importance^ in breadth of thought and 
intdlectual grasp .** — ^Westminster Review. “ This drama is 
a manifestation of high dramatic power on the part of the gifted 
writer^ and entitled to our warmest admiration^ as a worthy piece 
of work ** — Standard. 
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Yonge (C. M.) — continued^ 

THE PRINCE AND THE PAGE. A Tale of tlie Last Crusade, 
Illustxated* Third Edition. iSzno. zr. 

" A tale vjhich, we are sure, will give pleasure to many others besides 
the yojmg people for whom it is specially intended . . • This 
extreinely prettilydold sto7y does not require the guarantee afforded 
by the name of the author of ^ The Heir of Redclyffe^ on the titles 
page to enswe its becoming a universal favotmtef^ — Dublin 
Evening Mail. 

THE LANCEwS OF LYNWOOD. New Edition, with Coloured 
Illustrations. iSmo. 6d. 

“ The ilhistraiiofis are very spirited and rich in colour, and the 
story can hardly fail to charm the youthful recuierl ^ — ^Manchester 
Examiner. 

THE LITTLE DUKE : RICHARD THE FEARLESS. Sixth 
Edition. Illustrated. x8mo. 2r. 6d» 

A STOREHOUSE OF STORIES. First and Second Series. 
Globe 8vo. 3 j. 6d. each. 

Contents of First Series ; — History of Philip Quarll — 
Goody Twoshoes — The Governess— Jemima Placid — ^The Perambu- 
lations of. a Mouse— The Village School — ^The Little Queen — 
History of Little Jack. 

** Miss Yonge has done great service to the infantry of this generation 
by putting these eleven stories of sage simplicity within their reach f 
— British Quarierly Review. 

Contents of Second Series : — Family Stories — Elements of 
Morality — A Puzzle for a Curious Girl — ^Blossoms of Morality. 

A BOOK OF GOLDEN DEEDS OF ALL TIMES AND ALL 
COUNTRIES. Gathered and Narrated Anew. New Edition, 
with Twenty Illustrations by Frolich. Crown 8vo. doth gilt. 6j. 
(See also Golden Treasury Series). Cheap Edition, u. 

“ We have seen no prettier gift^booh for a longtime, and none^hich, 
both for its cheapness and the spirit in which it has been compiled, 
is more deserving of praise f — ^Athen^UM. 

LITTLE LUCY’S WONDERFUL GLOBE. Pictured by 
Frolich, and narrated by Charlotte M. Yonge. Second 
Edition. Crown 4to. cloth gilt. 6s, 

“^Luefs Wonderful Globe^ is capital, and will give its youthful 
readers more idea op foreign countries and customs than any number 
of boohs of geography or travel !^ — Graphic. 


CAMEOS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. From Rollo to 
Edward II. Extra fcap, 8vo. 5r. Third Edition, enlarged. 5r. 
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Yonge (C. M.) — continued^ 

Second Series. THE WARS IN FRANCE. Third Edition, 
Extra fcap. 8vo. Ss, 

^'Instead oj dry details^^ says the Nonconformist, have 
living pictures^ faith fiil^ vhnd^ and striking*^ 

Third Series. THE WARS OF THE ROSES. Extra fcap. 
8vo. 5J. 

P»s AND Q»s ; OR, THE QUESTION OF PUTTING UPON. 
With Illustrations by C. O. Murray. Third Edition. Globe 
8vo. cloth gilt 4r. 6a. ^ ^ 

■ ** One of her most sticcessfid Utile pieces .... jttsi what a na^Taiive 
should he^ each iticideni simply asid naturally related^ no preaching 
or moralizing^ and yet the moral coming out most pormerfully^ and 
the whole story not too long, or with the least appearance of being 
spun <?«/.”— Literary Churchman. 

THE PILLARS OF THE HOUSE ; or, UNDER WODE, 
UNDER RODE. Fourth Edition, Two vols, crown 8vo, 12 s. 
A domestic story oj English professional life^ which for sweetness 
of tone a7id ahsorbwg interest from first to last has never been 
rivalled f — Standard. ** Miss Yonge has certainly added to 

her already high reputation by this charming book^ which keeps the 
reader^ s attention fical to the end. Indeed we are only sony there is 
7 tot another volume to come^ aftd part with the Underwood family 
with sincere regret — Court Circular. 

LADY HESTER; or, URSULA^S NARRATIVE. Third 
Editibn. Crown 8vo. ^s. 

We shall not a^tiidpaie the interest by epitomizing theplot^ butwt 
shall only say that readers will find in it all the gracefulness^ right 
feelings and delicate perceptionwhich they have been long accustomed 
to look for in Miss Yongds writings f — Guardian. 

MY YOUNG ALCIDES ; OR, A FADED PHOTOGRAPH. 
Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Marked by all the perfect and untiring freshness that always 
charm us in Miss Yon^s 7tcrvelsf — Graphic. 1 he story is 

adiiiirably told^ and extremely interesting ^ — Standard. 

THE THREE BRIDES. Eighth Edition. 2 vols. Crown Svo. 
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MACMILLAN’S GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES, 

Uniformly printed in iSmo., with Vignette Titles by Sir 
Noel Paton, T. Woolner, W. Holman Hunt, J. E. 
Millais, Arthur Hughes, &c. Engraved on Steel by 
Jeens. Bound in extra cloth, 4s. 6d. each volume. Also 
kept in morocco and calf bindings. 

“ Messrs. Macmillan have, in their Golden Treasury Series, especially 
provided editiotis of standard works, volumes of selected poetry, and 
original compositions, which entitle this series to be called classical. 
Nothing can be better than the literary execution, nothing more 
elegant than the material workmanship !' — British Quarterly 
Review. 

The Golden Treasury of the Best Songs and 
LYRICAL POEMS IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
Sdected and arranged, with Notes, by Francis TURNER 
Palgrave* 

** This delightful little volume^ the Goldett Treastiry^ which contains 
many of the best original lyrical pieces and songs in our langitage^ 
grouped with care and skill, so as to illustrate each other like the 
pictures in a welUarranged gallery — Quarterly Review. 

The Children’s Garland from the best Poets. 

Selected and arranged by COVENTRY PATMORE. 

** Jt includes specimens of all the great masters in the art of poetry, 
selected with the matured judgment of a mail concentrated on 
obtaining insight into the feelings and tastes of childhood, atid 
desirous to awaken its finest impulses, to ctdiivate its keenest sensi^ 
bilitiesl ^ — MORNING PoST. 

The Book of Praise. From the Best English Hymn Writers. 
Selected and arranged by Lorjd Selborne. A New and En* 
larged Edition^ 

All previous compilaiiofis of this kind must undeniably for the 
present give place to the Book of Praise. • . • The selection has 
been made throughout with sound judgment and critical taste. The 
pains involved in this compilation must have been immense, en> 
bracing, as it does, every writer oj note in this special province oj 
English literature, and ranging over the most widely divergent 
tracks of religious thought ^ — Saturday Review, 
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The Fairy Book ; the Best Popular Fairy Stories. Sdected 
. . and rendered anew by the Author of “John Halifax, 
Gentleman,” 

‘ ** A delightful selection^ in a delightful external fortn ; full of the 
physical splendour and vast opulence of proper fairy tales^^—^ 
SP38.CTATOIU 

. The Ballad Book* a Selection of the Choicest British Ballads. 
Edited by 'William Alltngham. ‘ 

* * His taste as a judge of old poetry will he founds hy all acquainted with 

* • » the various readings of old English ballads^ true enough to justify 
his undertaking so critical a taskf — SATURDAY Review. 

The Jest Book. The Choicest Anecdotes and Sayings. Selected 
- and arranged by Mark Lemon, 

“ The fullest and best jest book that has vet appcaredl^ — SATURDAY 
ILeview. 

Bacon’s .Essays and Colours of Good and Evil. 
With Notes and ‘Glossarial Index, By W, Aldis Wright, 
M.A. 

“ The beautifuV little edition of Bacon^s Essays^ now before us^ does 
credit to the taste and scholarship of Mr. Aldis Wright. ... It 
puts the reader in possession of all the essential literary facts and 
chronology necessary for reading the*£ssays in connection with 
BacoiCs Ife and times — Spectator. 

The' Pilgrim’s Progress from this World to that which is to 
come. By JokN Bunyan. 

“ 'A beautiful and scholarly reprintl ^ — Spectator, 

The Sunday Book of Poetry for the Young. 

Selected and arranged by C, F. Alexander, 

. “ well-selected v^timt of Sacred Poetry — SPECTATOR. 

A Book of Golden Deeds ofAU Times and All Countries 
Gathered and narrated anew. By the Author of “ The Heir of 
Redclyffe.” 

, To the young, for whom it is especially intended^ as a most 
interesting collection of thrilling tales well told; and to their elders ^ 

• as a useful handbook of referestce^ and a pleasant one to take tip 
when their wish is to while away a weary half hour. We have 
seen no prettier gift-bookyor ajongtimeP — Ath£N.£UM« 

•The Poetical Works of Robert Burns. Edited, with 

' Biographical Memoir, Notes^, and. Glossary, by Alexander 

. ' , .Smith, Two Vols. 

Beyond all question this is the inost beautiful edition of Bums 
yet Edinburgh Daily Review, ' * • 

. c. 
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The Adventures of Robinson Crusoe. from 

the Original Edition by J. W, Clark^ M.A, Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, 

Mutilated and modified editions of this English classic are so much 
the rule, that a cheap and pretty copy of it^ rigidly exact to the 
original^ will be a prize to many book-buyers ^^ — Examiner. 

The Republic of Plato. Translated into English, with 
Notes by J. LI. Davies, M.A. and D. J. Vaughan, M.A. 

A datiitv and cheap little edition ^^ — ^Examiner. 

The Song Book. Words and Tunes from the best Poets and 
Musicians. Selected and arranged by John Hullah, Professor 
of Vocal Music in King’s College, London. 

A choice collection of the sterling songs of Englandj Scotland^ and 
Ireland^ with the mttsic of each prefixed to the Words. How much 
true wholesome pleasure sitch a book can diffuse^ and will diffuse^ 
we trust thvugh many thousand families ^ — Examiner. 

La Lyre Francaise. Selected and arranged, with Notes, by 
Gustave Masson, French Master in Haixow School. 

A selection oj the best French songs and lyrical pieces. 

Tom Brown's School Days. By An Old Boy. 

** A perfect gem oj a book. The best and most healthy book about 
boys Jor boys that ever was written :.” — ^Illustrated Times. 

A Book of Worthies. Gathered from the Old Histories and 
written anew by the Author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe." 
With Vignette. 

An admirable addition to an admirable seriesF — ^WESTMINSTER 
Revie\y. 

A Book of Golden Thoughts. By Henry Attwell, 
Knight of the Order of the Oak Cro\\Ti. 

Mr. Attwell has produced a book of rare value . . . • Happily it 

is small enough to be cairied about in the pockety and of such a com- 
panion it would be difficult to wcaryP — Pall Mall Gazette. 

Guesses at Truth. By Two Brothers. New Edition. 

The Cavalier and his Lady. Selections from the Works 
of the First Duke and Duchess of Newcastle. With an Intro- 
ductory Essay by Edward Jenkins, Author of “Ginx’s Baby,” &c. 
''A charming little volumeT — STANDARD. 

Theologia Germanica . — ^A^Tiich setteth forth many fair Linea- 
ments of Divine Truth, and saith very lofty and lovely things 
touching a Perfect, Life. Edited by Dr. Pfeiffer, from the only 
complete manuscript yet known. Translated from the German, 
by Susanna Winkworth. With a Preface by the Rev. Charl^ 
Kingsley, and a Letter to the Translator by the Chevalier 
Bunsen, D.D. 
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Milton's Poetical Works.— Edited, with Notes, &c., by 
Professor Masson. Two vols. i8mo. gs, 

Scottish Song* a Selection of the Choicest Lyrics of Scotland. 
Compiled and arranged, with brief Notes, by Mary Carlyle 
Aitkin. 

“ Afiss AitkU^s exquisite collection of Scottish Song is so alluring^ 
attd suggests so many topics, that we find it difficidt to lay it dawn. 
The book is one that should find a place in every library, we haa 
almost said in every pocket, and the summer tourist who ivishes to 
carry with him into the country a volume of genuine poetry, will 
find it diffiatlt to select one containing within so small a compass 
so much of rarest value ." — SPECTATOR. 

Deutsche Lyrik. — ^The Golden Treasury of the best German . 
Lyrical Poems, selected and arranged with Notes and Literary 
Introduction. By Dr. BUCHHEIM. 

“ 77iis collection of German poetry is compiled with care and con* 

scientiottsness The result of his labours is satisfactory. 

Almost all the lyrics dear to English readers of German will be 
found in this little volume ." — Pall Mall Gazette. 

Robert Herrick. — SELECTIONS FROM THE LYRICAL 
POEMS OF. Arranged with Notes by F. T, Palgkave. 

“ A delightfid little book. Herrick, the English Catullut, is simply 
one of the most exquisite of poets, and hts fame and memory are 
fortunate in having found one so capable of doing honour to them 
as the present editor ; who contributes a charming dedication and 
a preface ftdl of delicate and sensitive criticism to a volume than 
which one would hardly desire a choicer companion for a journey 
or for hours of case in the country ." — Daily News. 

Poems of Places. — Edited by H. W. Longfellow. England 
and Wales. Two Vols. 

“ After a careful perusal we must pronounce his work an excellent 
collection. ... In this compilation we find not only a guide* 
book for future travels, but a ftmd of reminiscences of the past. 
To many of us it will seem like a biography of our best and 
happiest emotions. . . . For those who know not all these places 
the book will be an excellent travelling companion or gsdde, or may 
even stand some in good stead in place of travel ." — ^Times. 
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iyiACMILLAN’8 GLOBE LIBRARY.' 

Beautifully printed on toned paper and bound in cloth extra, gilt 
edges, price 4j. 6d. each j in cloth plain, 3f. 6rf’. Also kept in a 
variety oj calf and morocco bindings at moderate prices. 

Books, Wordsworth says, are 

“the spirit breathed 
By dead men to their kind ; ” ' 

and the aim of the publishers of the Globe Library has 
been to make it possible for the universal kin of English- 
speaking men to hold communion with the loftiest “ spirits 
of the mighty dead ; ” to put within the reach of all classes 
complete and acaimte editions, carefully and clearly printed 
upon the best paper, in a convenient form, at a moderate 
price, of the works of the master-minds of English 
Litebature, and occasionally of foreign literature in an 
attractive English dress. ' 

The Editors, by their scholarship' and special study of 
their authors, are competent to afford every assistance to 
readers of all kinds : this assistance is rendered by original 
biographies, glossaries of unusual or obsolete words, and 
critical and explanatory notes. 

The publishers hope, therefore, that these Globe Editions 
may prove worthy of acceptance by all classes wherever the 
English Language is spoken, and by their universal circula- 
tion justify &eir distinctive epithet ; while at the same time 
they spread and nourish a common sympathy with nature’s 
most “finely touched” spirits, and thus help a little to 
“ make the whole world kin.” 

The Saturday Review s'ays: “ The Globe Editions are admirable 
for thdr scholarly editing, their typo^aphical excellence, thdr com- 
pendious form, and their cheapness.^ The British Quarterly 
Review says: ^'In compendiousness, elegance, and scholarliness, 
the Globe Editions of Messrs. Macmillan surpass any popular series 
of our classics hitherto given to the public. As near an approach 
to miniature perfection as has ever been made." 

Shakespeare’s Complete Works. Edited by "W. G. 
Clark, M.A., and 'W. Alois 'Wright, M. A., of Trinity College, 
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Cambridge, Editors of tbe "Cambridge Shakespeare/* -With 
Glossary, Pp. 1,075. 

Athen/eum says this edition is a marvel 0/ beauty^ cheapness^ 
and compactness. . . . For the busy many above all for the 
working student^ this is the best of all existing Shakespeares.^^ 
And the PALE Mall Gazette observes: ** To have produced 
' the complete works of the worlePs greatest poet in such a form, 
and at a price within the reach of every onCy is of itself almost 
sufficient to give the publishers a claim to be considered public bene* 
factors, 

Spenser's Complete Works. Edited from the Original 
Editions and Manuscripts, by R, Morris, with a Memoir by J. 
W. Hales, M.A.^ With Glossary, pp, Iv., 736. 

Worthy — and higher praise it needs not — of tlie beautiful ^ Globe 
Series? The work is edited with all the care so noble a poet 
deserves?^ — ^Daily News. 

Sir Walter Scott^s Poetical Works. Edited with a 
Biographical and Critical Memoir by Francis Turner Palgrave, 
and copious Notes, pp. xliii., 559. 

" We can almost sympathise with a middle-aged grumbler^ who, after 
reading Mr. Falgravi s memoir and introduclioHy should exclaim 
— ‘ Why was there not such an edition of Scott when I was a school- 
boy V '’—Guardian. 

Complete Works of Robert Burns. — ^the POEMS, 
SONGSj AND LETTERS, edited from the best Printed and 
Manuscript Authorities, mth Glossarial Index, Notes, and a 
Biographical Memoir by Alexander Smith, pp. Ixii., 636. 
Admirable in all respeetsP — Spectator. " The cheapest y the 

most perfecty and the most interesting edition which has ever been 
published?^ — ^Bell's Messenger. ' 

Robinson Crusoe. • Edited after the Original Editions, with a 
Biographical Introduction by Henry Kingsley, pp, xxxi., 607. 
most excellent and in every way desirable edition^ — Court 
Circular, Macmillan's ' Globe* Robinson Crusoe is a book to 
have and to keep ?* — Morning Star. 

Goldsmith’s Miscellaneous Works. Edited, with 

Biographical Introduction, by Professor Masson, pp. lx., 695, 
Such an admirable compendium of the facts of Golasmilh*s lifty 
and so careful and minute a delineation of the mixed traits of his 
peculiar character as to be a very model of a literary biography 
»» Scotsman. 

Pope's Poetical W'orks. Edited, with Notes and Intro- 
ductory Memoir, by Adolphus William Ward, M.A.,^ Fellow 
of St. Peter's .College, Cambridge, and Professor of History in 
Owens College, Manchester, pp. lii., 508, 

The Literary Churchman remarks : " The editor^ s own notes 
and introductory memoir are excellent y the memoir alone would be 
'cheap and well worth buying at the price of the whole volume?* 
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Dryden’s Poetical Works. Ediied, with a Memoir, 

Revised Text, and Notes, by W, D, Christie, M, A., of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, pp. Ixxxrii., 662. 

An admirable edition^ the result of great research and of a careful 
revision of the text. The memoir prefixed contains^ V)itkin less 
than ninety pages ^ as much sound criticism and as comprehensive 
a biography as the student of Dfyden need desh^ef — Pall Mall 
G/i2ETTE. 

Cowper’s Poetical Works. Edited, with Notes and 

Biographical Introduction, by William Benham, Vicar of 
Addington and Professor of Modem History in Queen’s College, 
London, pp. Ixxiii,, 536. 

BenhanCs edition oj Ccnvper is one of permanent value. 
The biographical introduciio 7 % is excellent^ full of infinmiatio 7 t^ 
singularly neat and readable and modest — indeed too modest in 
its comments. The notes are concise and accurate^ and the editor 
has been able to discover and introduce some hitherto unprinted 
matter. Altogether the book is a very excellent oneJ* — SATURDAY 
Review. 

Morte d’ Arthur. — SIR THOMAS MALORY’S BOOK or 
KING ARTHUR AND OF HIS NOBLE KNIGHTS OF 
THE ROUND TABLE. Tlie original EdiUon of Caxton, 
revised for Modem Use. With an Introduction by Sir Edward 
Straciiev, Bart. pp. xxxvii,, 509. 

**// is 7 oith perfect confidence that zee recommend this edition of the old 
romance to every* class of readers — Pall Mall Gazette, 

The W^Orks of Virgil. Rendered into English Prose, with 
Introductions, Notes, Running Analysis, and an Index. By James 
Lonsdale, M.A., laic Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College, 
Oxford, and Classical Professor in King’s College, London ; and 
Samuel Lee, M,A., Latin Lecturer at University College, 
London, pp. 2SS. 

more cotnplele edilion of J^rgil in English it is scarcely possible 
to conceii*e than the scholarly viork before us f — Globe, 

The Works of Horace. Rendered into English Prose, ^Y^lh 
Introductions, Running Analysis, Notes, and Index. By John 
Lonsdale, M.A., and Samuel Lee, M.A. 

The Standard says^ “ To classical and non-classical readers it 
7oill be inzfaluable as a faithful interpretation of the snind and 
mea^zing of the poety enriched as it is vnth notes and dissertatiofts 
of the highest value hi the zvav of criticism^ illustration^ and 
explanation^^ 

Milton’s Poetical Works. — Edited with Introductions by 
Professor Masson. 

“ A worthy addition to a valuable series. — Athen>EUM4 
** /// every way an admirable bookf — PALL Mall Gazette." 




MACMILLAN’S POPULAR NOVELS 

Jn Crown Zvo, cloth, price 6s, each Volume. 


BY WILLIAM BLACK. 

A PRINCESS OF THULE. ' " 

MADCAP VIOLET. 

THE MAID OF KILLEENA; and other Tales. 

THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A PHAETON. 

BY CHARLES KINGSLEY. 

TWO YEARS AGO. 

“WESTWARD HO!” 

ALTON LOCKE. With Portrait. 

HYPATIA. 

YEAST. 

HEREWARD THE WAKE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 

THE HEAD. OF THE FAMILY. Illustrated. 

THE OGILVIES. Illustrated. 

AGATHA’S HUSBAND. Rlustrated. 

OLIVE. Illustrated. 

. BY CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 

THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE. With lUustrations. 
HEARTSEASE. With lUustrations. 

THE DAISY .CHAIN. With Illustrations. 

THE TRIAL : More Links in the 'Daisy Chain. With Illns- 

tratxons. 

HOPKS AND FEARS. 

DYNEVOR TEliRACE. 

MY YOUNG* ALCIDES. 

THE PILDARS OF THE HOUSE. 2 Vols. . ^ 
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CLEVER V>^OMAN OF THE FAMILY. 

THE YOUNG STEPMOTHER. 

THE DOVE IN THE EAGLE’S NEST, 

THE CAGED LION. Iliiislratccl, 

THE CHAPLET OF PEARLS. 

LADY HESTER ; or, Ursula’s N.arralivc. 

THE THREE BRIDES. 2 Vols. 

BY ANNIE KEAEY. 

CASTLE DALY. 

OLDBURY. 

A YORK AND A LANCASTER ROSE. 

TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS. 

TOM BROWN AT OXFORD. 

PAULINE. By G. C. Ci.rNKS. 

THE FOOL OF QUALITY. By H. BROOKn. 

UNDER THE LIMES. 

CHRISTINA NORTH. 

ELSIE. By A. C. M. 

REALMAH. By the Author of “Friends in Council.” 

THE HARBOUR BAR. 

FOR THE KING’S DUES, By Aonhs Macdonell. 

TRUE TO LIFE. By Mary Stanixy. 

THE CURATE IN CHARGE. By Mrs. Oupha-nt. 

PATTY. By Mrs. Madjuoid, 

HUGH CRICHTON’S ROMANCE. By C. R. Coleridge. 
OWEN GWYNNE’S GREAT VvTORK. By Lady Augusta 

A SLIP IN THE FENS, lllustnatcd. 

MY TIME, AND WHAT I’VE DONE WITH IT. By F. 
C, lU’RNAXD. 

ROSE TURQUAND. By Ellice Hopkins., 

A NILE NOVEL. By George Fleming. 

A SON OF THE SOIL. By Mrs. Olipiiant. 

OLD SIR DOUGLAS, ^ By the Hon. Mr."?, Norton. 
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